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Suits to a “T 


HY has an average of one new factory 

a day located along the lines of the 
Southern Railway System during the past 
three years? 


Because industries are discovering that the 
South served by the Southern is a “gold mine 
of opportunity”! With a wealth of natural 


eat bi 
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~ The Southern Serves the South 


resources and advantages, expanding consumer 
markets, skilled and willing workers...and a 
bright future...the South suits all industries 
—to a “T”. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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SIDE LINES 


AIRLINES PARABLE 


Tuis issuz’s lead article on the Big 
Four of the aviation industry is extra- 
long (it spills over into the November 
1 issue) for an extra-compelling reason. 
What happens to the government-sub- 
sidized airlines will affect the whole 
philosophy of U.S. participation in 
commercial competition. By the same 
token it will affect every reader of 
FORBES. 


Airlines are not fundamental to the 
economy in the sense of coal or Big 
Steel. Nor are they, statistically speak- 
ing, in the first rank: the 131 Class I 
railroads, for example, show a gross 
property account of $23,489,000,000, 
while their opposite numbers in avia- 
tion (the 16 trunk airlines) report 
merely $363,000,000. 


What is unique about running an 
airline is that almost always some y 
in Washington, rather than hard wor 
or acumen or business efficiency, de- 
termines whether you fly in the red or 
black, and by how much. 


Federal “mail” subsidy varies in 
amount with the needs of different 
lines, taking up the slack of less-than- 
efficient operation, and cancelling out 
the results of competitive effort. Under- 
lying issue is not the success or failure 
of a few airline companies, nor even the 
advisability of shoring up shaky finan- 
cial structures with taxpayers’ dollars. 
Real stake is the whole philosophy of 
government-in-business. 


Timeliness of the piece springs from 
the recent upsurge in air ‘travel. This 
increase in “load factor” may permit 
some lines to break out of the subsidy 

_, cocoon, spread 
their wings as self- 
sustaining, com - 
petitive ventures. 

Heading up re- 
search on this 
Forses study was 
_. David Bernstein, 
. Washington expert 
“@ in the aviation 

Davm Beranstem field; author of a 
_ provocative think- 
piece on “Our Airsick Airlines” in a 
recent issue of Harper's Magazine, long 
familiar with CAB goings-on, Bern- 
stein was thought of as a “Peck’s bad 
boy” in pro-subsidy circles. His con- 
tribution to “Enterprise in the Air” is, 
however, documentary; the finished 
piece is intended to convey fact rather 
than feeling. 






































Look what *125"will 
put on your desk / 


This fast new 


BURROUGHS 


MODERN, FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 
NON-GLARE, SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 
NEW SURE-TOUCH KEYS 
BURROUGHS SPEED AND DEPENDABILITY 


This modern, clean-lined Burroughs 
adding machine belongs on your 
desk . .. belongs on every desk where 
occasional figuring is done from day 
to day. 


Why? Because the time, trouble and 
errors of mental arithmetic cost a 
great deal more than the price of the 
machine. 


*Delivered U.S.A., plus applicable taxes . . 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


It’s the finest machine by far for the 
money—fast, accurate, easy to use. 
But don’t take our word for it. Get a 
demonstration today by calling your 
Burroughs office or filling in the 
coupon below. Other Burroughs 
adding machines include models 
with electric operation, direct sub- 
traction, various totaling capacities. 


as little as $12.50 down, as long as 18 months to pay. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 


[] Please send me descriptive folder 
and prices on Burroughs adding 
machines. 








() I would like to see a demonstration at 
my place of business. 
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WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 








Labor's drive for non-contributory pensions, if it is successful, means that Uncle Sam's 
Social Security system will have to be re-appraised. This realization explains why 
House leaders performed a sudden about-face on bill to expand Social Security coverage 
and increase benefits. Legislation had been scheduled to remain in pigeon-hole until 
January. 








Even labor's best friends among Washington officialdom fear for future of Federal 
old-age and survivor's insurance program, over long haul. Thus far, unions have been 
among strongest supporters of Social Security. But why should labor continue to push a 
plan which costs workers money every payday, if management can be blackjacked into sign- 
f ing a pension agreement which costs workers nothing? 





Ford's pioneering pension deal calls for employer to pay difference between pen- 
sioner's income from Social Security and $100 a month. Suppose Federal Social Security 
Act were repealed. Then auto workers would be better off, because they would no longer 
have OASI contributions deducted from their pay and would still get $100 pension. 
Why should CIO United Automobile Workers continue to push for expansion of government 
program? 





For time being, UAW answer would be that only a fraction of its members are covered 
by Ford contract. But suppose that a few years hence all are similarly covered. Would 
Big Labor then continue to be Social Security's greatest champion? Indeed, it is even 
conceivable that present situation would be reversed, with Big Business becoming prin- 
cipal advocate of higher Federal payments. 


Of course, millions are covered by Social Security who have no hope of a free ride 
on a non-contributory pension vehicle. But these aren't the millions whose say=-so counts 
on Capitol Hill. Congress isn't going to repeal Social Security overnight, but in due 
course legislators will take a longer look at grandiose schemes for expanding coverage 
and benefits. 


















BUDGET CONTROL--Prospects are excellent that Congress will abandon its 1890 method of 
appropriating money. Instead of passing more than a dozen separate funds bills each 
year, with little or no idea of what impact total amount will have on Treasury, it looks 
as if Senator Byrd's plan for a single consolidated appropriations bill will get a trial 
next year. ; 











Senate authorized reform without a dissenting vote. House Appropriations Committee 
Chairman Cannon favors same idea. Its no panacea which will automatically cut back 
government spending to reasonable proportions. But it will at least give Congress an 
opportunity to vote with open eyes, see budgetary picture as a whole instead of a series 
of puzzling fragments. 


Same resolution forces Congress to limit disbursements made in one fiscal year, 
under both current and prior appropriations. Aim is to insure tighter control over free- 
Spending bureaucrats, perhaps even make possible balancing outgo with income. 
SECURIT SS ACT-- Securities & Exchange Commission has drafted a (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 





CONSTRUCTION This industry will continue as “one of the brighter spots" of the na- 

tional economy in 1950, predict some building products manufacturers. 
However, their optimism is based in large part upon the considerable volume of work 
waiting more favorable investment conditions. Taxes, plus the hope that costs will 
decline further, are twin factors holding back a large number of private building 
projects. Experts express doubts that this condition will be remedied in the near fu- 
ture. They expect next year to be one of further adjustment. .. . Despite the high 
dollar value of new construction this year=--an estimated $19 billion--physical volume 
is below the levels reached in the ‘20s. Moreover, a greater share than usual of to- 
day's construction consists of publicly financed projects. 





PETROLEUM Corporate practice of ploughing back earnings into research has paid off 
pricewise--petroleum product prices last year were only 20% above the” 
1926 level, compared with a commodity price increase of 60%. Since 1939, the amount of 
money channeled into research has quadrupled (is currently at the rate of $100 mil- 
lion annually), while the ratio of research expenditures to sales has almost doubled. 


CHEMICALS Despite the diminished demand for its products experienced early this 

year, the industry as a whole is reported to have maintained a satisfac- 
tory profit margin. A study of 40 companies reveals that the first six months’ earn- 
ings were about 7.5% higher than for the same period last year. However, comparing 
these earnings, record performance during the last half of 1948 will probably not be 
matched: decline of 10% is indicated for 1949 as a whole. 


APPLIANCES Chiding housewares merchants for their “unreasonable and dangerous in- 

ventory allergy," one appliance manufacturer warns that they stand to 
lose from % to one billion dollars worth of business in the next three months. Stress- 
ing the fact that the small appliance industry does approximately 50% of its total 
annual business during this period, he believes that distributors are approaching the 
Christmas season *with an eye on inventories rather than on sales." Meantime, demand 
for electric appliances is reported to be outrunning supply in many items as the 
bait of lower prices, easier terms, stinmmlates consumer buying. 





PRODUCTION A “spend money to save money" attitude by manufacturers is reported by 

the National Industrial Conference Board. Surveying factory cost reduc- 
tion programs, they find that in addition to expenditures on modernization of plant 
and equipment, industrialists are turning more and more to the application of qual- 
ity control methods, production planning techniques, time and motion studies, etc. 
Research facilities are also being expanded, while suggestion and incentive systems 
are being vigorously pushed. 





TELEVISION Set manufacturers turned out 915,000 TV receivers during the first half. 
of the year, reported shipments of only 742,000 into 49 TV broadcasting — 


areas. Difference between production and shipment figures is attributed to the cus- 
tomary lag in distribution and to inadequate reporting. New York, Philadelphia, Los 


Angeies, Newark, and Boston, in the order named, week pete ahas for 50% of ‘the Sune aspeoee, 


SAVINGS Mutual pi banks again- registered a rise is deposits, as Americans con- 
tinued their thrifty habits. Deposits are now at a new high « Mie. SH laon. | 4 
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dn increase of $645 million, or 5.4%, for the first 8 months of this. 
the $468° million: (2.6%) gain recorded for the same period tm 2948. 
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money is reflected in a half-billion- * 
dollar hike in mortgage loans. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES Estimated 1949 
outlay of $17.9 
billion by business on new plant and 
equipment should run about 7% below last 
year's total. According to government of- 
ficials, while capital expansion costs 
declined during the year, the anticipated 
level of expenditure during the latter 
part of 1949 shows some falling off in 

the physical amount of goods purchased. 
All major industry groups, with the ex- 
ception of utilities and rails, expect 

to spend less this year. 


Grocery manufacturers' sales, main- 
tained at high levels in recent 
years, should show further expansion 
unless buying power is curtailed through 
prolonged strikes. Industry earnings are 
also holding up, though increased operat- 
ing expenses caused by higher wage rates, 
soaring freight costs, and a boost in the 
cost of packaging materials, have reduced 
profit margins to a new low of 3¢ per 
sale dollar. This has been offset to 

some extent by a rising level of tonnage 
sales. 


FOOD 


PRICES Commodity prices showed more 
strength last month, say pur- 
chasing agents. This confirms August's 
trend toward stability. Of the few items 
taking an upward trend, most were reflect- 
ing the recent freight rate boosts. Com- 
petition remains keen. 

INVENTORIES Purchased inventories were 
down again last month, re- 
ports the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. However, the rate of 
decrease has lessened, due to increasing 
production demands which in turn expand 
new orders for replenishment. Supply 

is generally in line with demand, and 
turnover rates are considerably improved. 





AUTOMOTIVE 





"Congestion paralysis" on 
the highways is threatening 
the automobile, may even destroy its ad- 
vantage of freedom of movement, warn 
oilmen. Their remedy: development of new 
highways, better traffic engineering, 
both urgently needed. . .. Possible boon 
to motorists: Gas turbines for autos are 
on their way, are expected to be cheaper, 
Smaller, and lighter than present engines. 


Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


blueprint for a new law it wants Congress to 
pass next year. In its role as guardian of 
the investing public, SEC worries about 
investors not knowing enough about securi- 
ties they buy. SEC hopes to practically 
force investors to take a good look before 
they place a buying order. 

Proposed legislation would not only al- 
low but encourage distribution of advance 
information about security issues, even 
before SEC had authorized issuance. Pros- 
pectuses would be passed around ahead of 
Sale date. Sales on opening day would be 
limited to those who proved they had pos- 
session of a prospectus at least 24 hours 
earlier but others could buy too if they 
got a prospectus at time of sale, with 
privilege of calling off deal within 24 
hours if prospectus didn't look good. 

Brokers scoff at this provision, saying 
it amounts to "on approval" sales. If new 
issue didn't fare well, buyers could can- 
cel. A less controversial provision of 
same legislation will be a liberalizing of 
present restrictions on advertising of 
new issues. Advance ads would be allowed, 
with more information than is now per- 
mitted. Also, required data in prospectus 
would be curtailed, in hopes of improved 
readability. 














MOBILIZATION PLAN--Original plan of Ad- 
ministration to ask Congress to approve an 
omnibus mobilization bill on a “when-and- 
i?" basis has been discarded. Plan is being 
kept up-to-date but won't be unveiled un- 
less war threat worsens. Une reason is that 
too much valuable information would have 
to be made public. 

Bill goes far beyond anything known 
here during World War II. Included are 
price, wage, and hour controls, food ra- 
tioning, censorship of communications, re- 
location of strategic industrdes and even 
Federal offices, priorities and allocation 
of scarce materials, and other drastic 
provisions. 











BUSINESS WITH GERMANY=~Dept. of Commerce 
has revised its publication "Trading With 
Germany." New edition gives detailed data 
on trade rules in effect in both Western 
and Soviet zones. Content includes discus- 
sion of German tariff laws, export and im- 
port procedures, sales contracts, currency 
exchanges, payment terms, etc. 






































The new scientifically designed key-tops... pleasing 
to the touch and so easy on the finger tips... 
make your typing a delightful, new experience 


Get the “feel” of an Underwood All 
Electric keyboard . . . with Finger- 
Form keys . . . and then you know 
real typing pleasure. 

You simply “play” the keys, lightly 
.-. electricity does the work. 

Imagine! Electric Keyboard. Elec- 
tric Back Spacer. Electric Shift Key. 
Electric Shift Lock.. Electric Tabu- 
lator. Dual Carriage Controls for 
the return of the carriage located at 
the left and right sides of the key- 
board speed your typing through a 
balanced hand action. The carriage 
returns by lightly touching either bar 
and sets itself ready for the next line. 


unperwoon A L/C0///C~ TYPEWRITER 


Speed and accuracy come easy— 
when your NEW UNDERWOOD ALL 
ELECTRIC does the fatiguing work! 

You’ll find every day’s work is 
just a breeze. And you simply can’t 
help writing your boss’ letters bet- 
ter! Ask your local Underwood rep- 
resentative for an All Electric 


demonstration. © 1948 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines .. . 
Accounting Machines . . . 

Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
UNDERWOOD .. . Typewriter Leader 
of the World 


SEG 
UNDERWOOD 
Sy eS 


a 
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TWO-tLINSE 
Editorials 


It's now readjustment rather than re- 
cession. 


Depression hasn’t materialized. 


Wall St. adage: “Never sell stocks on 
strikes.” 


Worth remembering today. 


Many excellent stocks still look attrac- 
tive. 


Homebuilding is steadily catching up. 


Thrift, under any and all circumstances, 
is better than thriftlessness. 


That applies to individuals, families, en- 
terprises, governments. 


Curb Statism! 


The value of devaluing remains to be 
demonstrated. 


Reasonably more imports would be 
healthy. 


Prediction: Governing Germany will 
prove difficult. 


Extravagant subsidies sap. 


Is King Coal (Lewis) jeopardizing his 
empire? 


Substitutes for coal expand every time 
he boosts the cost of “black diamonds.” 


Stimulate U.S. shipping! 


Congress did well to continue provision 
for tariff readjustments. 


Should he be called “Viciousinsky”? 


Don't become cocksure Britons will oust 
the Labor Government. 


“Featherbedding” ultimately means a 
hard bed. 


Communism, happily, is withering, ex- 
cept in China. 


Hoover's tax-saving program isn't mak- 
ing satisfactory progress. 


Prophecy: Point 4 won't quickly get to 
first base. 


Pension plans call for profound study. 


They could lead either to stability or 
disaster. 


Forbes 
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How a Power Saw makes Fast Friends 
... with a hand from a “Friendly” Metal 


One day young “Doc” Grayson was cut- 
ting himself some firewood. And he no- 
ticed old Mr. Peters over on his own wood 
lot, hacking away with an axe, and grum- 


bling about his “bad back.” 


“Doc” was using one of those new 
portable power saws, with an endless chain 
of whirling teeth. All he had to do was 
guide it in the cut and let it go. So, after 
finishing his own job he ambled over 
and worked along with the old man. First 
thing you know they had a good load of 
firewood. 


* * 


A few days later Mr. Peters admitted 
to “Doc” it was the first time in ten years 
he had gotten his wood in without being 
laid up with his bad back. 


“Doc”, he said, “that chain saw medi- 
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cine of yours sure was a friend in need”. 


Inside that saw “Doc” really did have 
a friend...an “Unseen Friend” called 
Nickel. 


This friendly metal, mixed in with the 
steel, makes the saw’s teeth, guide bar 
and shafts extra tough and strong without 
being extra big and heavy. It helps keep 
this light, easy-to-handle saw from break- 
ing down or wearing out...even when 
used day after day in logging camps. 


* * 


Hardy, rustproof and heat-resistant, 
Nickel Alloys serve you every day in many 
a way... from farm implements to home 
appliances... from your morning coffee- 
maker to your evening television set. But, 
because the Nickel is usually combined 
with other metals, you seldom actually 


9 


see it. That’s why it’s known as “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet, 
The Romance of Nickel 
We believe you'll find it in- 
teresting to discover where 
and how Nickel first came 

into use, and many little 
known facts about this 
serviceable friendly 

metal. Mail a postcard to 

Dept. 341y, and we'll send you 
a copy of “The Romance of Nickel.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N. Y. 
OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


--- Your Unseen Friend 


EMBLEM 


SAO Mate 


© 1949, T. 1. N. Co, 











1. SUPER-FRICTION 
CLUTCHES. Large frictional 
creas. “Job-Rated” for 
smooth action and long life. 


2. RUGGED 3-, 4 or 5- 
SPEED SYNCHRO - SHIFT 
TRANSMISSIONS — “‘Job- 
Rated”’ for the load. Carbu- 
rized gears; heat-treated 
shafts; antifriction bearings 
throughout. 

3. FULL-FLOATING REAR 
AXLES .. . Hypoid design; 
banjo-type housing ... “‘Job- 
Rated” for the load. Long 
life . . . low upkeep cost. 


4. CYCLEBONDED brake 
linings (no rivets) prolong 
brake life. — 

5. CROSS-TYPE STEERING 
. . » Sharp turning angle; 
easier handling . . . simpli- 
fied parking. 
















sb eel 
plugs, and high-output 


B-2 Series 
Engine Features 


@ REPLACEABLE PREF 
long-life Quality. Reduce 





NEW Dodge B-2 Series Chassis Features 


@ FAMOUS DODGE L- 
for your loads. Save gas, oil 


© COMPLETE 
MEW Doge SYSTEM with sgetSH: AND DUST-PROOF EL”G;ctcat 


© EXHAUST VALVE se 
Reduce valve grinding: os mnt 


6. SAFETY-LOCATED 
GAS TANKS . . . Outside 
the cab, NOT inside! 


NEW STEERING COLUMN 
GEARSHIFT . . . Standard 
equipment on -, %- and 
1-ton models with 3-speed 
transmissions . . . provides 
easier handling, more un- 
obstructed floor space, 
greater safety of operation. 


“RIGHT-SPOT’’ HAND 
BRAKE .. . under the center 
of the cowl . . . right where 
you want it. Standard on all 
Yo-, %- and 1-ton models. 
Provides unobstructed floor 
space; easier passage 
through either cab door. 








EAD TRUCK ENGINES . . 
—Cut service expense. 


coi 
operation: insure longer pl Provide amazingly smooth engine 


g life. 


reserve performance. 


ITTED MAIN BEARINGS ._ . Precision 


maintenance costs. 
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- “Jot. Rated’ 


- Fesist wear, pitting. 


the engine from dust i 
ee and dirt. 
ASIC CHASSIS MODELS, RANGING FROM 

4 


(TREY RE more-for-your-m 
way you look at them! 


Read why on this 
dus Page. See 
- ++ at your Dodge dealer’s. sd 


ni B-2 Series Dodge “Job-Rated”’ 
; a are designed throughout to 
onger .. . to save you money! 


Compare them—feature for feature 
Price for price, value for value—with 


any other trucks! Kn 
! Ow what ,; 
getting for what you pay. yey 


—— to Dodge. See your Dodge 
sale... now... and save money! 


oney any 


@ FULL-LENGTH CYLIN 
cylinders, protects “ee — 


© 4-RING ALUMINUM ALLO 
longer bearing life ; low oil heer fh 


bd f URE LUBRICA 

 FULL-PRESS CATION . . . insures positi 

ane Bie connecting rod and camshaft to tive pro- 
‘ive; prolongs engine life, oe 


© OIL-BATH AIR CLEANER . . . h 


G... uniform cooling of 


- for top performance; 


ighly effective in Protecting 


250 TO 23,000 LBS., G.V.w 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B. C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


REPORTERS SHOULD ASK THIS 


At their next conference with President Truman reporters 
should ask such questions as these: 

If you could have your own way, would you carry this 
country as far along as Britain has gone towards a “wel- 
fare” state? 

Do you favor this country duplicating Britain’s compul- 
sory medical measures, which are proving ruinously costly? 

You endorse additional Tennessee Valley Authority 
grand-scale projects: Is there any limit to how far you 
would want to go in expanding Federal ownership and 
operation of public utilities, thus bankrupting many investor- 
owned enterprises? 

Do you urge the universal adoption of pensions—of $100 
or some other such amount per month—by employers, big 
and little, the total cost to be shouldered by the employers, 
the recipients contributing nothing? If you do, have you 
given any serious thought to the number of smaller, weaker 
concerns which would be forced to quit? 

Our extremely resourceful newspaper men could and 
should formulate other questions calculated to reveal to 
the American people how far the present President of the 
United States aspires to go down the path of Statism, State 
Socialism, governmental ownership, governmental dictation, 
governmental regimentation, how far he desires to go to- 
wards re-casting, disorganizing, destroying our free enter- 
prise system, our established economy, our American Way 
of Life. 

An X-ray of Harry Truman’s mind would be illuminating, 
would it not? 

* 
Heavyweights anchor themselves to convictions. 
* 


OUR POCKETS NOT BOTTOMLESS 


“The forgotten man” has been regarded for 15 long years 
as the investor. Must we now bracket with him the tax- 
payer? 

Total taxes last year well exceeded $1,000,000,000—one 
thousand million dollars—each and every week! This is 
an increase of over 1,100% in ten years. Unbelievable, 
but true. Yet, the Administration gaily demands that 
we taxpayers dig deeper into our pockets to further its 
ambition to arrogate to itself more and more power—with 
an eye, at least once in a while, to vote-winning. 

Less fault can be found, because of critical world con- 
ditions, with the fact that the United States supplied for- 
eign aid in the 12 months ended last June 30 to the tune 
of $5,169,000,000 than with the largesse distributed to 
curry favor with (voting) farmers—$3,400,000,000 last 
fiscal year, Think of it: $208,886,000 of taxpayers’ money 
was dissipated to reward potato-growers! Peanuts cost you 
and me $23,000,000—which isn’t peanuts! 
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Little wonder, in face of Federal extravagance, that Vice- 
President Barkley and other Washingtonians hold out no 
hope for any tax relief. 

Is it not more than time that we taxpayers received some 
consideration, time that we vehemently started resisting 
any and every plan, proposal, program by Washington to 
widen and tighten its grip upon us, to swell public ex- 
penditures, to balloon to still dizzier proportions the multi- 
tudinousness of the already unconscionably vast army of 
tax-eaters we are now being compelled to pay, support? 


* 
Without integrity, you'll disintegrate. 
* 


WE ALL NEED INCENTIVE 


Production by British coal miners last year was 30 tons 
less per man than it was in 1939, this notwithstanding at 
least some improvement and expansion in mechanization. 
Tragically, as I discovered three years ago and again last 
year, when in Britain, lamentably few workers grasped 
even remotely what Britain was up against. Latest au- 
thoritative reports are that the majority of workmen refuse 
to exert themselves to increase their output, that they— 
unlike American workers—resent overtime. 

The explanation largely is that they feel they do not 
have sufficient incentive to sweat, to produce and earn 
more. Rationing has been so drastic that they could obtain 
very little, if any, extra food, extra beer, extra clothing or 
anything else, if they applied themselves to earning extra 
pay. 

In other words, they, in their own reasoning, lacked 
incentive. 

Not many workers exhibited capability of envisioning. 
their nation’s critical position, not many were capable of 
recognizing the vital importance of their bestirring them- 
selves to improve Britain’s economy by working harder. 
They had, I found—and apparently still have—absolute faith 
in their own Labor Government being able to solve Britain's 
problems without their active, strenuous cooperation. 

“No previous government ever did as, much for us as 
our own Labor Government is doing,” was their verdict. 
True, absolutely true. Isn’t the Socialistic government of 
Britain providing them “free” medical service, two sets of 
teeth “free,” two pairs of spectacles “free,” even wigs 
“free”? Heretofore they have had to pay for such things. 
Scant wonder the unthinking millions regard the Labor 
Government as a magnificent, limitlessly rich Santa Claus. 

Incidentally, Sir Stafford Cripps has taken a serious new 
step to sap business, industrial incentive, by increasing the 
primary tax on dividends from 25 to 30%—and by an- 
nouncing that he is prepared to take further steps to dis- 
courage earning of increased net profits. 

We in this country have witnessed how lack of incen- 











tive has operated. The flow of personal, individual and 
even institutional savings into venture capital, to provide 
enlarged employment, has shriveled. Emil Schram, presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange, aptly declares: 

The greatest obstacle to the investment of private capital— 
and an obstacle that treaties cannot overcome—is the shabby 
domestic treatment of domestic capital right at home. .. . 
Risk investment everywhere is choked off by swollen budgets 
and heavy taxation. . . . Ownership in industry cannot be for- 
ever discouraged and then be summoned forth to do heavy duty. 

Yes, we all need incentive. 

One major problem facing the Labor Government in 
Britain is to drive home to rank-and-file Britons the 
essentiality of interpreting the nation’s parlous position as 
sufficient incentive to throw off their shortsighted self-con- 
tentment and buckle down to the most strenuous construc- 
tive effort. Unless this can be achieved, Britain seems 
inescapably doomed, regardless of how many millions or 
billions American taxpayers bestow, gratis, upon Britain. 


* 
By hewing to the right you'll never get left. 
* 


ACCELERATE STOCK-PILING 


Revelation that Russia has the atomic bomb should ac- 
celerate stock-piling in this country of essential war mate- 
rials, especially those obtainable only overseas. Such 
purchases, on an adequate scale, would do something to 
modify our abnormal excess of exports over imports, to 
modify the acutely dislocating dollar shortage throughout 
the world. Russia’s protests that she wants nothing but 
peace, her castigations of Britain and America as war- 
mongers, should beguile nobody into believing that Russia 
can be trusted. Agreements, treaties, mean nothing to her 
when she feels it is to her advantage to break them. A fit- 
ting corollary to the authorization by Congress of $1,314,- 
000,000 for implementing the Atlantic Pact would be 
thoroughgoing strengthening of our war-waging strength 
within our own shores. 

Russia respects only force. Let us leave no stone unturned 
to enhance our own force mightily. 


* 
Helpfulness never hurts the helper. 
, * 


LIFE INVOLVES “GIVE AND TAKE” 


A minister who had just married a couple enjoined them: 
“In every home there are two bears: Bear and forbear.” 
The longer we live, the more it becomes impressed upon 
us that throughout life we must become reconciled to “give 
and take.” 

These reflections come to my mind today when labor 
leaders are adamantly insisting that employers supply every 
penny of employee pensions, that employees be not called 
upon to contribute one cent. 

My conviction is that this is wrong. “Something for 
nothing” is not a sound principle. It just doesn’t fit into this 
workaday, realistic world. 

Therefore, I believe that the granting of pensions by 
corporations should include and entail at least some con- 
tribution by recipients. If this be not enforced, there doubt- 
less will be no limit to the demands by labor leaders for 
greater and greater pensions, leading to burdens which 


RATING “COMPANY PUBLICATIONS” 


Almost every major corporation and thousands of smaller 
companies publish “house organs”—magazines or papers 
distributed periodically to employees. These publications 
constitute one of the most potentially influential channels 
of communication with millions of American workers. 

Hundreds come across the desks of Forses editors. While 
many are outstanding, it is painfully plain that too many 
companies are muffing, wasting a prime opportunity to 
spread through such media a fuller understanding of how 
our free enterprise system is an indispensable, integral part 
of democracy, of individual freedom. 

After months of careful planning and full research Forsss 
has set up a new department (pg. 41) to analyze and score 
such periodicals in every issue. The objective is to point out 
good examples for others to follow, and to demonstrate in 
specific cases how such house organs can be improved, be 
made more fully useful to all concerned. 

Knowledge, enlightenment, understanding by millions of 
workers are essential to counteract “isms.” House organs, in- 
telligently rounded out and well directed, can play a vital 
part. This new Fores feature is intended to help to point 
the way.—MALCOLM ForsEs. 





many businesses, especially small businesses, will not be 
able to provide. 

America is extending infinite lip-service to “small busi- 
ness,” to the absolute necessity for protecting and strength- 
ening “small business.” 

But how many small businesses are in a financial posi- 
tion to guarantee, in the future, pensions for all their 
workers? Relatively few. 

Our “social security” system is based upon contributions 
by both employers and employees. If pensions for all are to 
be enforced in this country, then, as I see it, there should 
be three contributors: Employers, employees, and the gov- 
ernment. 


SECURITY DEADENS 


A sense of absolute security benumbs, deadens. It dis- 
courages effort. Recall the biblical story of the rich man 
who, having filled his barns too overflowing, smugly enun- 
ciated: “Let us eat, drink, and be merry.” He didn’t live 
another day to enjoy his material superabundance. 

General Eisenhower, possessor of one of the very best 
minds in America, addressing a thousand students at the 
opening exercises of Columbia University’s 196th year, pro- 
pounded these profound truths: 

“When we hear so much of security for everything that 
we do, to make sure that we shall never be cold or out 
in the rain or never be hungry, I must say that you have 
come to the wrong place if you are seeking perfect se 
curity. In fact, I am quite certain that the human being 
could not continue to exist if he had perfect security. Life 
is certainly worthwhile and there is no struggle in perfect 
security. Opportunity, which is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our nation, you will meet here at every tum, 
every day—all the time, opportunity.” 

The most useless people in the world are those who 
contribute nothing to its wellbeing. Parasites are almost 
always unhappy. Life loses zest when we cease to try to 
serve. 


Forbes 





This remarkable instrument steps up production 
for Michigan non-ferrous foundry 


NE of the largest producers of 

propellers for outboard and in- 
board motors had trouble in the 
foundry with porous castings. 

A Cities Service combustion spe- 
cialist was called in for consultation. 
With the aid of the Cities Service 
Industrial Heat Prover instrument 
he soon found that the trouble was 


due to the presence of excess air in 
the furnace gases and offered sug- 
gestions to correct the situation. 
Result: Scrap loss was reduced from 
4100 to 471 lbs. and effected a sav- 
ing of $2359. 

Countless cases of similar results 
are now on file. If your operation 
includes industrial furnaces and 





Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
analyzes exhaust gases quickly and 
accurately. Indicates either improper 
percentage of air or excess combus- 
tibles in the furnace gases: 


heat treating units of any size or 
type, you too can profit from such 
service. Write today for a free 
demonstration. : 


FREE! A fact-filled booklet entitled ‘‘Com- 
bustion Control for Industry” is available 
upon request. Write Cities Service Oil Com- 
pany, Sixty Wall Tower, Room 484 New 
York 5, N. Y. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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ENTERPRISE UP IN THE AIR 


Are the airlines forever bound to 
the apron strings of U.S. subsidy? 


IN THE Past six months the U.S. air- 
line industry has been cockier than at 
any time since its war boom fizzled out. 

Business looks better: more people 
are flying. 

In the first quarter of 1949 the 16 
big domestic airlines showed a net op- 
erating loss of just under $5 million. 
This would hardly suggest bustling 
good health. But last year, in the same 
period, they lost nearly $14 million, 
which made them look hopelessly sick. 

That they survive at all is no miracle. 
They have been receiving regular sub- 
sidy transfusions from the Federal 
Treasury. With this subsidy, only one 
company (American) has shown a loss 
in its financial statements since 1946. 

But without subsidy only one com- 
pany (Eastern) can report a penny’s 
worth of profit since 1946. 

With the gift of hindsight, it is now 
possible to explain why the airlines ran 
into trouble when the war ended. But 
hindsight is notoriously undependable 
in forecasting the future. Nobody today 
really knows why the current upturn 
has come about, or how long it will 
last. 


“Largely seasonal,” 
analyzes Sam — Pan American's 
vice-president, who is more cautious 
than most. But there were seasons in 
1947 and 1948, too. Ralph Damon, 
new president of Trans World Airlines, 
says people have regained confidence 
in flying. But a single bad crash could 
change their minds, just as the 1947 
disasters did. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact is 
that many of the causes of the post- 





Trippe: “Yes” 





war airline collapse still exist. High 
fares still make flying a luxury cater- 
ing in large part to the wealthy and to 
the expense-account set. Loose man- 
agement, fostered by the knowledge 
that subsidy would pay for extrava- 
gance or error, has been tightened— 
but not enough. Flight schedules are 
met more reliably now, but travelers 
still know they can’t be certain of land- 
ing at their destination on the hour 
promised by the time tables. 

The lucrative possibilities of cargo 
hauling—which is the backbone of most 
other forms of transportation—have 
hardly been explored. Millions have 
been invested in luxurious new passen- 
ger planes, but there is no plane spe- 
cifically designed to be a flying freight 
car. 

The cost of maintenance and opera- 
tions is still too high. 

The map of certificated air routes all 
over the country, and of the overseas 
routes as well, makes little sense, and 
there is hardly an airline which does 
not serve too many cities. On main 
trade routes there is often too much 
competition, and on some others there 
is too little. 

And, to this day, no man in the 
United States knows precisely how 
much the American taxpayer is doling 
out in subsidy to keep this most mod- 
ern and most perplexing of industries 
going. 


Greatest dilemma 
of American eeonomics is faced by the 
airlines: 

Can the United States, which grew 
to world leadership as the champion 
of free and competitive enterprise, ap- 
ply its traditional philosophy to the 
complexities of commercial aviation? 

In other words, should the airlines 
be rugged individualists aiming to make 
money by providing better, faster, safer, 
cheaper service than their competitors 
in a free market-place—or go under if 
they can’t compete? Or should the 
United States regard them as a public 
utility essential to the national interest, 
requiring public subsidy and ever- 
vigilant government supervision, with 
the clear and present danger of mo- 
nopoly or nationalization on the hori- 
zon? 

The trouble in the airlines stems 
from the plain truth that nobody has 
come up with an answer that will 
stick. 


Juan Trippe, the genius of Pan 
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American, has always argued for the 
public-utility concept. Two years ago 
he tried to push through Congress his 
scheme for “unifying” all sone op- 

s0- 





erations of U.S. air carriers— 
called “chosen instrument” proposal, 
His plan collapsed amid shocked cries 
of “monopoly,” “cartel,” “conspiracy.” 

As president of our biggest domestic 
airline, C. R. Smith of American has 
consistently taken the opreee view. 
He says he will get out of the business 
altogether the day he is convinced it 
is impossible ever to run an airline 
without government subsidy, as a strict- 
ly private enterprise. His company has 
been showing the greatest losses in the 
entire industry. 






























































Government policy, 

established by Congress and carried 
out by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
has turned out to be an attempt at 
compromise. The law declares that civil 
aviation is essential to national defense, 
commerce and the postal service. The 
CAB therefore tries to foster a kind of 
controlled competition in the industry, 
with supervision so strict that no air- 
line can start or stop operations on any 
route without the Board’s permission— 
any more than, without government ap- 
proval, it can raise or lower fares, bor- 
row money, buy out a competitor, or 
choose a new member of its board of 
directors. 

But the CAB has not yet been able 
to determine the limits of competition. 

Four lines are now bidding for cus- 
tomers between New York and Chi- 
cago, three between New York and 
Boston, and three across the Atlantic 
to London or Paris. 

These are among the most impor- 
tant trade routes in the air world. If 
they are unprofitable now, should the 
number of competitors be, instead, 
three, two and two? Or five, four and 
four? No one can say, because the laws 
of the free economy have had to be 
set aside in a technological era, and 
our present mixed economy, half-free 
and half-controlled, is so far uncharted. 

Since the Civil Aeronautics Act went 
into effect in 1938, there has not been 
a single business failure in the aa 
airline ind . The ayer, wittin 
or not, sai to thet she’s h he is 
usually unable to ride the airlines he 
keeps in business, because the fares are 
too high. 

By the same token, since the wat 
boom ended, there has not been any 
unsubsidized business success in the 
entire industry, excepting Captain Ed- 
die Rickenbacker’s amazing Eastern. 
This means that subsidy alone has been 
keeping alive all but one of the major 
domestic and international airlines op- 
erating under the American flag. 





















































- Forbes 
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How much is this subsidy bill? No- 
body knows. 

It is doled out by the government 
under something of a misnomer: by 
law the certificated airlines receive 
‘mail pay” at rates fixed by the CAB. 
These rates have little to do with how 
much mail an airline hauls; they are 
generally worked out to assure each 
company a fair profit on total invest- 
ment—which means that, usually, the 
airlines with the greatest operating 
losses receive the highest proportionate 
mail pay. This is the gimmick that takes 
the enterprise out of aviation. 

Part of the hand-out does cover ac- 
tual mail-carrying service. The rest is 
subsidy. How the two parts of mail 
pay—actual compensation and actual 
subsidy—are in fact divided has never 
been figured out. 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson’s Com- 
merce Committee is now considering a 
bill that would compel the CAB to 
separate mail pay from subsidy from 
now on. Most large airlines (and the 
CAB itself) seem to prefer another bill 
which would merely give the Board 
$300,000 to study the problem, and 
thus defer actual separation for a year 
or more. 


$48 million 

in mail pay went last year to the 16 
big domestic lines; almost half, it is 
estimated, was outright subsidy. This 
lifted them into the black by just over 
$2 million. 

Only American Airlines had losses 
so great that even mail pay couldn't 
help it to show a profit, and only East- 
em Airlines could show a profit with- 
out subsidy. 

As for the overseas carriers, in 1947 


they lost $284,000 despite mail pay- 
ments of $32 million, at least half of 
which was subsidy money. 

This year some $125 ‘million more 


will be doled out to all airlines—domes- 





Smith: “No!” 
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Iuternationa: 


CAB’s Landis (with vest): he worries about crashes and competition 


tic, international, feeder—and probably 
one-third to one-half can be charged to 
subsidy. 

The impact of subsidy on manage- 
ment has often been disastrous. Inevit- 
ably the system favors low efficiency 
rites than tight management, ex- 
travagance rather than cost-conscious- 
ness. In a North Carolina city one 
night, Captain Rickenbacker recalls, a 
vice-president of a subsidized airline 
chided a vice-president of Eastern for 
working late: 

“You people in Eastern are only cut- 
ting your own throats by making such 
a showing of economy and efficiency. 
Don’t you know that it is harder for 
your company to get new routes and 
high mail rates because of your earn- 
ings, and easier for my company to do 
so because we are chronically in the 
‘need’ class? Take it easy and you'll 
get along better.” 

Today Northeast Airlines, a small 
outfit serving New England, receives 
48¢ per plane-mile for mail flown be- 
tween New York and Boston, while 
American and Eastern each receive 
about 6¢ on the same route. In the 
Latin American service last year, Pan 
American received 77¢ per ton-mile of 
U.S. mail, while Braniff received $88.56 
per ton-mile, or 115 times as much, 
and Chicago & Southern received 
$172.21, or 220 times as much. 
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National defense 
is the rati of some of these aston- 
ishing disparities. 

American Overseas Airlines flies only 
a handful of passengers to Iceland, and 
its frequent service there has no real 
economic justification; but strategic 
considerations may well justify use of 
government funds to keep the service 
going. 

However, the national defense argu- 
ment has been over-exploited by the 
airlines. The essential fact is that few 
specific routes are in themselves essen- 
tial to our national security. What is 
essential is the industry as a whole— 
which is equally true of the railroad 
industry, the shipping industry, the 
steel industry, the chemical industry, 
and virtually every other industry in an 
age of total wars and total mobiliza- 
tions. 

Our commercial air fleet is relatively 
small—not much over 1,000 planes, 
many of them of little military value— 
and the greatest contribution the air- 
lines might well be expected to make 
in an emergency would be to provide 
an efficient commercial service within a 
mobilized economy. 

Meanwhile the basic problems of the 
industry remain unsolved. 

They are best illustrated by examin- 
ing several of the most important air- 
lines. 











er 


I. SELF-CHOSEN 
INSTRUMENT 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, Juan 
T. Trippe’s empire of airlines, hotels, 
airports and related enterprises, is with- 
out doubt the most feared combine in 
the airline industry. 

Mild-mannered but shrewd, Trippe 
has in 20 years built a worldwide aerial 
system on the stubborn conviction that 
Pan Am alone possesses a fundamental 
right to American-flag air operations 
abroad. 

His competitors tell stories of how 
Pan Am and its subsidiaries for years 
monopolized U.S. air business in Latin 
America by wangling exclusive landing 
rights; how it fought the entry of rivals 
with strong-arm methods, and how its 
Mexican subsidiary ran gasoline trucks 
onto local airstrips to block takeoffs of 
competing planes. 

Trippe, they say, has at times 
usurped the prerogatives of our State 
Department in influencing foreign gov- 
ernments on aviation policy; has ag- 
gressively acquired control of airlines 
from Colombia to China and tried to 
buy into domestic carriers as well; once 
almost started a minor war in the Pa- 
cific between Britain and the United 
States. 

To some of these charges, Trippe 
and his associates say, “Nonsense.” To 
others they say, “Our version is dif- 
ferent.” To still others, “Well, some- 
times you've got to fight fire with fire.” 

True or not, the stories are by now 
firmly entrenched in the Pan American 
legend. 


Trippe’s empire, 
with 18 subsidiaries and affiliates, to- 
day controls a system close to 150,000 
or te long, som every continent. 
It flies both the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and from Rio a company called Panair 
do Brasil picks up the well-heeled Latin 
traffic to Europe. Pan Am pioneered 
the trans-Pacific route, and was one of 
the first companies to establish regular 
service across the Atlantic. Under man- 
agement more noted for planning and 
drive than for economy and efficiency, 
Pan Am has made a consistent profit 
by virtue of heavy mail pay subsidy, 
but has plowed much of this money 
back into new routes and equipment. 
In 1947 Pan Am received almost $17 
million from the government in mail 
pay, or it with a consolidated 
net income of $8 million. In 1948 its 
pay was close to $24 million, and the 
amount this year will be even greater. 
This amazing enterprise was launched 


Stratocruiser Clipper: luxury at $1,500,000 a clip 


by Trippe when he was in his twenties, 
a few years out of Yale. 

In 1927, with $30,000 of his own 
and $270,000 raised by classmate Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whitney, 
Trippe shouldered out two rivals—one 
was Eddie Rickenbacker—to pioneer 
the Key West-Havana route and win 
the first foreign mail contract in U.S. 
postal history. In 1929 Pan Am was 
flying only this 110-mile route; one 
year later it had become the world’s 
longest airline, with planes crisscross- 
ing Latin America from Miami to 
Buenos Aires and with mail contracts 
running into millions yearly. 

Pan Am’s round-the-world concept 
has been pushed with the skill and en- 
thusiasm of a crusade. 

The empire has grown because 
Trippe himself has been driven by an 
absorbing idea rather than by simple 
business ambition. He honestly believes 
that it is in the highest national inter- 
est for the United States to have a 
single airline operating abroad; this is 
the community airline idea, better 
known as the “chosen instrument.” 


Opposition 
has developed both in and out of the 
industry. In recent years Congress and 
the CAB have insisted that there must 
be competition on all major air routes. 
Today Pan Am shares the Atlantic with 
two American competitors, the Pacific 
with one, and Latin America with six, 
all subsidized by the government at 
least as heavily as Pan Am itself. 

Meantime, leon airlines have been 
taken over by their governments wholly 
or partly, and Pan Am worries about 
competition from nationalized foreign 
carriers which pay wages below Amer- 
ican standards. 

Trippe and his associates still believe 
that the only way to meet this foreign 
competition, and to rationalize Ameri- 
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can-flag operations abroad, is to “unify.” 
Having taken a bad beating when their 
proposal was before Congress several 
years ago, they are wary about making 
any public statements today. But it is 
obvious that they sincerely believe the 
laws of economics will vindicate their 
position sooner or later. And they are 
not averse to giving these laws a help- 
ful push now and then. 

One of Trippe’s four recommenda- 
tions to Senator Johnson’s committee 
recently was this: 

“Encourage mergers and consolida- 
tions in the international field which 
would produce substantial reductions in 
subsidy costs to the American tax- 
payer.” 

In line with this, Trippe is now try- 
ing to buy one of his trans-Atlantic 
rivals, American Overseas Airlines, 
which parallels the Pan Am route from 
New York to London and then pushes 
on to Scandinavia (with a certificate to 
wind up in Moscow, if ever the Rus- 
sians permit it). He has offered $17.5 
million in hard cash, and agreed 
to incur AOA obligations of another 
$10 million (mostly for new Boeings 
ordered by AOA several years ago). He 
argues that the merger would save tar- 
payers $9 million in mail pay and at 
the same time provide better service. 

American Airlines, which owns AOA, 
is willing; but the merger must be ap- 
proved the CAB and the White 
House. 

If it goes through, Pan American will 
be the sole U.S. carrier to London, and 
only TWA will compete with it for the 
rest of the European business. 

Foreign competition will, of course, 
continue to be by the British, 
French, Dutch, Canadians, Belgians, 
Scandinavians, and the Swiss. 

Asked whether TWA would be able 
to withstand increased pressure from 
Pan Am, should the merger go through, 
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Sam Pryor replied: 
“If the merger does go through, we 
think TWA will have a healthy, com- 
petitive route to Europe. If they can't 
make the most of it, the whole thing is 
coming up for re-examination in 1952, 
anyway—since we all operate on tem- 
certificates that come up for re- 

newal then.” 


Pattern of maneuvers 

to acquire full or partial control of one 
airline after another throughout the 
world emerged clearly from testimony 
at the June hearings. Domestic flirta- 
tions with United, Eastern, TWA and 
half a dozen others appear as part of 
the plan. The domestic efforts so far 
seem to have failed, except for a pro- 
posed interchange (and stock) arrange- 
ment with National Airlines between 
New York and Miami. 

Trippe has for years tried to get a 
domestic transcontinental route for Pan 
Am, pointing out that TWA, AOA 
and Northwest have an unfair advan- 
tage because they can fly passengers 
from any point on their domestic sys- 
tems to distant foreign cities. Signifi- 
cantly, there have been few charges of 
monopolistic intent against any of these 
airlines, whereas Trippe’s arguments are 
— feared as clever wedges for en- 
croaching Pan American monopoly. 

Many conservative airline executives 
are convinced that internationally at 
least, and perhaps domestically as well, 
Trippe is » sooner or later, 
to “unify” the air transport industry un- 
til there is only a single company, Pan 
American World Airways. 

To this Trippe’s reply is that* air 
transport must be considered as a pub- 
lic utility. 

“As I see it,” he told the Senate 
Commerce Committee early this sum- 
mer, “the Congress and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board must make up their 
minds whether or not they want to re- 
turn the airline industry to its intended 
status as a regulated public utility. . . . 
An airline can’t be a regulated public 
utility and a free enterprise at the same 
time.” 

Clearly, Juan Trippe has not given 
up his dream. He believes in it. He has 
at times persuaded others to believe in 
it with him—during a pre-war lobbying 
battle between Pan Am and a predeces- 
sor of AOA, Senator Bailey once 
shouted on the Senate floor: 

“If ever the government decides to 
have our foreign airlines operated as 
one line, I hope that Mr. Juan Trippe 
will be the head of it.” 

But it is not yet convincingly clear 
that, by driving still another nail in 
the coffin of America’s system of free, 
competitive enterprise, the United 
States would thereby create an efficient, 
economical, and rational airline system. 
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II, AMERICAN’S GAMBLE 


SOON AFTER V-E DAY in 1945, Major 
General Cyrus Rowlett Smith, a large 
and restless Texan who looks like a 
slimmed-down Sydney  Greenstreet, 
stopped running the Air Transport 
Command and resumed the running of 
American Airlines, Inc. The post-war 
world looked pleasant and exciting, for 
the country clearly stood on the thres- 
hold of an expanding commercial air 
age. When the soldier becomes a pri- 
vate citizen again, thought C. R. Smith, 
he'll want to travel by air, and so will 
his sisters and his cousins and his aunts. 

Of all airlines, American would sure- 
ly be best able to satisfy this desire. 
For it was—as it still is—the largest do- 
mestic airline in the United States. 

Since 1929, when C. R. Smith was 
associated with an early predecessor of 
American Airlines, he had nursed it 
from a sprawling, illogical network of 
routes spanning the country from At- 
lanta to California to the biggest and 
most successful air carrier in the 
country. 

American had inaugurated sleeper 
flights from coast to coast; American 
had standardized its Douglas planes, 
and introduced new time-saving, labor- 
saving, cost-saving techniques; and in 
1939, with mail pay, American had 
shown a pleasant net profit of $1,467,- 
751. All through the war years, Amer- 







ican’s busy planes were crammed with 
high-priority passengers; profits soared; 
with the wartime lid off, Smith felt, 
soldiers and government officials and 
business men and housewives and 
laborers would travel by air as insis- 
tently as a swarm of Jersey mosquitoes. 

As chairman of American’s board 
(and later as president), Smith went 
right to work. He pushed American 
across the Atlantic by buying American 
Export Airlines and ‘setting up AOA. 
He placed ambitious orders for the 
new-type planes, DC-6’s and Convairs 
and the huge double-decked Strato- 
cruisers; and drew plans for gradual 
retirement of the twin-engine work- 
horse of civil aviation, the DC-3. He 
plugged for new route certificates from 
the CAB, hired thousands of new em- 
ployees, worked up heavy flight 
schedules. 

“We are all proud of the 86 planes 
we have, and we will be prouder of the 
100 planes we will soon ee he told 
his people briskly. “But any employee 
who can’t see the day when we will 
have 1,000 planes had better look for 
a job somewhere else.” 

By the fall of 1945 C. R. Smith was 
expounding his business philosophy on 
the pages of the Saturday Evening Post, 
plating aviation’s future in chromium. 


“Three-cent airlines,” 

wrote Smith, “are what the country 
needs—a fast ride to anywhere at three 
cents a mile. . . . The airlines are used 
to selling tickets to movie stars and big- 
business executives. Many air travelers 
ride on expense accounts. We should 
be selling seats to the millions who have 
to pay for their own tickets out of 
middle-class incomes—the housewives, 
small business men, farmers and me- 
chanics. . . . Their only question will 


be, ‘What does it cost?” 
He suggested that it should cost 
$79.95 from New York to Los Angeles, 





Convair: new two-engined workhorse 
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$21.72 from New York to Chicago, 
$5.52 from New York to Boston. The 
way to do this, he explained, was to 
put fast, big planes in service, making 
more trips with more passengers; cut 
out frills, such as free meals aloft; fly 
more directly (with fewer dog-legs to 
hook up way-stations); and consolidate 
overhaul and ground-handling services 
with other airlines. 

“Take the New York-Chicago route,” 
said Smith. “Four airlines on this run 
total 24 round-trips daily, besides the 
cargo flights. Some day soon this route 
will demand 100 daily flights. Suppose 
they were on a consolidated schedule 
round the clock. You wouldn’t need a 
reservation, any more than you need 
one on a commuter’s train. You'd buy a 
ticket and catch the first plane that 
came along. One every 15 minutes. No 
waiting.” 

There has been plenty of waiting 
since these hopeful words—mostly by 
the airlines, waiting for passengers. 

The fast, big planes are here, but on 
certificated lines they cost twice 3¢ a 
mile to ride in. The frills and free meals 
remain, as do the dog-legs and most 
of the duplicating overhaul and ground- 
handling services. 

As for American Airlines, with 19,- 
950 miles of routes in this country and 
abroad, it owns 153 planes all told 
instead of 1,000. It charges $11.15 for 
the trip from New York to Boston, 
$44.10 from New York to Chicago, and 
$157.95 from New York to Los An- 
geles. The basic rate is 6¢ a mile, not 
S¢. 

Result: the millions of post-war pas- 
sengers disappeared like locusts. 


Biggest 1948 loser 
in the industry was this largest domes- 
tic airline: close to $3 million, despite 
U.S. mail pay of almost $5 million. 
This mail pay, however, has not been 
heavily padded with subsidy. American, 
as one of the domestic Big Four (the 
others are Eastern, United and TWA), 
receives a “compensatory” rather than 
a “need” rate from the CAB. But its 
need has turned out to be very great 
indeed. 

C. R. Smith and American had 
gambled. They had spent millions on 
their new equipment, planned for the 
big traffic. 

Had they guessed wrong? Had peo- 
ple lost the taste for air travel? Was 
it time to retrench? 

American’s directors answered “Yes.” 

Last winter they cautiously sounded 
out Juan Trippe on the idea of sellin 
him AOA, ite the fact that wi 
mail pay subsidy AOA has been show- 
ing a tidy profit. They reasoned that 
there was no guarantee that Con 
would indefinitely prolong the subsidy 
system, and that the New York-London 


route could not mt two competing on the assumption that today air travel 
the eight Boeings is a necessity for which the public is 
on order for AOA would cost almost willing to pay luxury prices. With an 
$2 million each, money that would _inconsisten 
have to be raised at a time when the C. R. Smith has been a leader in mo- 
parent corporation might be needing bilizing pressure on the CAB to slap 
some itself. Finally, they argued that down the cut-rate outfits which fly ir- 
Smith and his colleagues would prob- regularly along the juiciest transcon- 
ably do a better job for American if tinental routes—and which try to pro- 
they concentrated on domestic opera- vide the public with the very kind of 
tions. unfrilled, low-cost service that Smith 
Meantime American has enjoyed an himself once proposed. 
upturn in passenger traffic since the He seems unimpressed by the fact 
ear. that their passengers are 
For the dest four months of 1949, would not otherwise travel by air, or 
revenues (including mail pay) in- by the fact that these non-skeds have 
creased to $30.6 million, as compared made handsome profits with their $88 
with $21.5 million for the same months and $99 transcontinental fares. He has 
last year. This meant a profit of $839,- so far refused even to experiment with 
466 compared with a loss of $4,682,509 the low-cost, off-hour air coach service 
in the same period last year. introduced by 
“Efficient new aircraft, control of TWA and other certificated airlines. 
costs and increase of revenue have per- C. R. Smith, who dreamed once of 
mitted the better figures of 1949,” says air travel for the people, talks no more 
Smith hopefully. “In evaluating pros- of the three-cent airline. 


U.S. carriers. An 


first of the 


pects for the future, it should be re- 
alized that the index for air travel in 


cy that is thoroughly human, 





1949 has been moving against the trend } , 1h od 
of general economic indexes. Total first- = _— eo yes woe 
class travel declined during the first 6 ee E ( ng li - 
four months while total air travel in- Airlines ) astern Asriines— 
creased during the same period.” 

He said nothing about his three-cent 1 issue of FORBES. 
goal. American had gambled, instead, 





will be covered in the November 











turbine-electric locomotive on Union Pacific’s 


would develop only 2,500 horsepower). 


new motive power. 





Who’s Pushing Whom? 









































It Looxs as IF the old black pufferbelly is pushing the sleek new gas 
ade near Cheyenne, 
per in tests to deter- 







Wyoming. Actually the gas-turbine is serving as 
mine whether it can eventually supplant Diesel locomotives on the main 
lines. Pushing the gas-turbine are the American Locomotive and General 
Electric Companies, co-developers of the new highballer, which uses a 
power plant similar to the jet plane engine. In its 83 feet this gas-turbine 
Samson packs about 4,400 horsepower (same length of Diesel engine 








Greater efficiency of the gas-turbine over the Diesel is partly offset 
by its high fuel consumption while idling. Final wirher in the Diesel vs. 
gas-turbine race will only be declared by years of actual road service, 
and after both types have realized maximum inherent efficiency thro 
advanced design. By that time atomic fission may be looming as 
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‘pon’T DO AS I DO; do as I say,” seems 
to be the operating philosophy of New 
York’s suave and earnest public rela- 
tions men. So busy are they with their 
clients’ reputations that they tend to 
neglect their own. 

‘This may be a surprising conclusion, 
but there’s evidence to support it. On 
July 11, a Forses reporter, writing, as 
a private citizen, sent letters to 15 well- 
known public relations firms contend- 
ing bluntly that “you are really not 
much more than mere lobbyists for big 
business in spite of the high-sounding 
titles you give yourselves. All you are 
doing is trying to get free publicity for 
= client.” He ended his crotchety 
etter with a sneer: “You are probably 
convinced that you are doing a fine 
and worthwhile job and that the coun- 
try would not long survive if it weren't 
for its publicity men. Perhaps you're 
tight, though I can’t see how. If you'd 
care to tell me how you justify your 
existence, it might cool me off—and 
would be greatly appreciated.” 


Not very polite 

was Fores letter, nor was it supposed 
to be. The public relations people were 
assumed to be able to take a few rou 
words without flinching, but apparently 
they did flinch. The mail brought neith- 
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PUBLICITY PUNDITS TESTED 


—and found to be tonguetied in 
defense of their glib profession 


er reply nor even acknowledgment for 
over three weeks. Finally one of the 
oldest firms in the business—Ivy Lee 
and T. J. Ross—came through with a 
well reasoned if belated answer. 
“Frankly I shall not undertake to tell 
you ‘how we justify our existence, ” 
wrote T. J. Ross: “We are just too busy 
—working for people who think we are 
helpful.” He went on to deny that PR 
men. give themselves any high-sound- 
ing titles. “We work for people,” he 
maintained. “Our fees: are- very modest 
as compared with advertising expendi- 
tures.” Concluding on a note of good- 
natured humility, he wrote: “as for the 
survival of the country, it did a very 
good job of surviving before. the profes- 
sional public relations man came on the 
scene. We do not take ourselves: that 
seriously. And I think we retain a sense 
of humor.” 

Another twenty days elapsed before 
there were any further answers to the 
Fores reporter's letter. 


Second test 

was made to find out just how polite 
one must be to rate a letter of acknowl- 
edgment from a PR firm. Another let- 
ter went to the same list of organiza- 
tions (with the exception of Lee & Ross, 
who had already acquitted themselves 
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honorably), putting the maiter on a 
more academic plane. “I had an argu- 
ment with a friend the other day,’ it 
began and went on to say that the 
friend thought that public relations 
firms were just high-priced propagan- 
dists for big corporations, resorting to 
all sorts of “wily ways” to get free pub- 
licity. The letter requested ammunition 
for the other side of the argument. 
Specifically it asked: “How much, for 
instance, does a public relations firm 
charge for its services, and what, ex- 
actly, does it do to earn its fee? In what 
ways does it work for the good of the 
country?” 


Slow to jump 

to the aid of their would-be defender 
were the 14 PR firms, even with this 
sugary communication. At the end of 
the month only seven replies had been 
received. Of the seven, four were 
hardly more than friendly acknowledg- 
ments. 

William H. Baldwin (Baldwin & 
Mermey) took time for a short note, 
explaining he was extremely busy. 
“Public relations works for the good of 
the country,” he wrote hurriedly, “when 
its work for a client is definitely to ad- 
vance one or another phase of national 
welfare and public convenience; in this 
respect, it coincides with the work of 
legal counsel in any specific case which 
likewise advances the public interest.” 

George Hammond, writing for Carl 
Byoir & Associates, also was brief, but 
offered a friendly invitation: “Some 
time if you would like to drop in for 
a talk, I would be glad to see what I 





could do to help you with:your side of 
the argument.” 2 
Harry Bruno (H. A. Brgino & Asso- 


ciates) begged off entirély: “Rather 
than have an opinion from: one pub- 
lic relations firm I recommend that 
you communicate with the Public Re- 
lations Society of America. I am sure 
they will be very helpful.” 

Win Nathanson (Win Nathanson & 
Associates) merely acknowledged the 
inquiry and enclosed one of his firm’s 
sales brochures called “A Prize-winning 
Concept of Public Relations,” which he 
said “might give yousome of the in- 
formation you seek.” 


Three PR men 

did try tc provide a more adequate 
answer. Howard L. Volginau for Fred 
Eldean Organization devoted a page 
to explaining that publicity, advertising, 
and various other types of sales promo- 
tion are all phases of public aioli 
When used, they should be paid for. 
The charge that public relations firms 
are “high-priced” apparently seemed 
ironic to him. “The fees are commen- 
surate with the services rendered—at 
least in the view of the client who is 











paying the bill. In these days when 
usiness is practicing economy, there is 
very little chance of a public relations 
firm being overpaid.” He gave no indi- 
cation, however, of how much the pay- 
ment is. 


Best answer 

to Forses second letter came from Ber- 
ens Organization, Inc. The main point 
made by that firm’s Harold V. Tish was 
that there are a great many different 
publics each interested in a different 
facet of a company’s operations. The 
PR firm’s job is to supply them, or ad- 
vise the client on how best to supply 
them, with the information they seek. 
In his view, “a public relations firm 
works for the good of the country by 
keeping the public informed about a 
company’s products, finances, organiza- 
tion, and personnel.” Even more in- 
structive than Tish’s letter, however, 
was one of the enclosures which ac- 
companied it. This outlined a program 
a emt, a hypothetical company’s 
good relations with the financial com- 
munity. Literature, meetings, tours, 
travel, etc., would run about $13,800 
_— a year's time. To this would be 
added a Berens fee of $1,000 a month. 
This was the only concrete statement 
of costs supplied by any of the 14 firms, 
although the Forses letter asked specif- 
ically for this information. 


A few days after the first Berens 
communication, another came from the 
same organization, this time addressed 
to the writer of the original Forses 
letter (different signatures and home 
addresses were used in the two). This 
time Gilbert Druckman, evidently us- 
ing Tish’s reply for inspiration, elab- 
orated on its basic theme and sent the 
same enclosures. The result was a state- 
ment even more well organized and 
thoughtful than that of T. J. Ross—ex- 
cept that it was six weeks late. 

The third good reply to the academic 
letter came from John G. Mapes of 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc., who furnished a 
batch of talks and articles written by 
Hill & Knowlton men and a handsome 
set of community relations manuals 
prepared by his firm for the use of the 
Iron & Steel Institute. He dodged the 
pay issue—“We charge a fee plus staff 
time,”"—but concluded with a cordial 
invitation: “It is very possible that this 
letter and its enclosures will not answer 
all the questions you have in mind. If 
not, dont hesitate to drop me a line, 
or better yet, telephone.” 

To date the Forses man has received 
replies from only the above eight pub- 
lic relations firms. Has anyone heard 
from Banner & Greif lately—or Edward 
L. Bernays, Steve Hannagan, Joseph W. 
Hicks, Bert Nevins, Richard Raymond, 
Selvage & Lee, or Averell Broughton? 





Harry H. Bennett 





What's Happened To... 


Go where glory waits theel 
But while fame elates thee, 

Oh, still remember mel 
—THomas Moore. 


THEN: From 1917 to 1946, Harry Herbert 
Bennett waxed powerful in the affairs of the Ford 
empire. His strong personality at times seemed to 
overshadow the Ford enterprises. He was old 
Henry’s strong right bower, his guardian and pro- 
tector from prying eyes and, as director of indus- 
trial relations, he held labor at arm’s length 

that Henry Ford was about to give up the reins, the name of Bennett 
frequently cropped up in publications as a possible “heir apparent.” 
There was also much speculation about his relations with Henry Ford II, 
who had dramatically stepped into the picture in 1943. All rumors were 
finally laid to rest when young Henry succeeded his grandfather as boss 
of the works, on September 22, 1945. Denouement for Bennett came the 
following week, when, in the course of announcing staff changes, refer- 
ence was made to the resignation of Bennett from his post. 

LAST MADE THE NEWS: On March 25, 1948, Bennett was 
named vice-president and director of the North American Motor Corp. 
NOW: Departed from his former haunts, his activities unnoted by the 
press, Bennett at 56 is reported to be in retirement, spending his sum- 
mers near Clare, Michigan, his winters at Palm Springs, Calif. 


Vain hopes are often like the dreams of those who wake. 


Next month: Andrew J. Higgins, World War II boat builder. 


. When it became noticeable 


—QUINTILLIAN. 
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BLUE-CHIP 
BIRTHDAY 


With a 20-candle cake, 
Lehman marks a big year 


OBSERVING ITs 20th birthday on June 
80th in a characteristic, staid fashion, 
The Lehman Corp., bluest of blue-chip 
investment companies, quietly reported 
the largest profit in its history, $8,- 
011,758. Of this $4,588,763 repre- 
sented ordinary net income, the bal- 
ance net realized | 
profit on invest- 
ments. 

Behind this fi- 
nancial fact lies 
more than just an- 
other success story. 
Founded in the 
lush days of 1929, > 
Lehman survived ” 
the stormy ‘80s to Robert Lehman 
emerge as one of 
the nation’s largest in its field. A 
closed-end concern (capitalization is 
fixed) operating on the principle of di- 
versification of investment, The Leh- 
man Corp. is also “non-leverage” (hav- 
ing only one class of ‘stock and no 
debt). It has confounded the many 
enemies of investment houses by dem- 
onstrating a combination of prudence 
and profit. Even a Congressional in- 
vestigating group paused in its somber 
doings to give the firm a mild pat on 
the head for its honest policy and prac- 
tice. 


Shrewd management 

has also done well by Lehman stock- 
holders. For example, an investor who 
paid $104 for his share of capital stock 
two decades ago now holds three shares 
(there was a three-for-one split-up of 
stock in 1937), having a total net asset 
value of $129.90, — a market value 
of $132. His total dividend take in this 
period: $121.40, of which $53.74 was 
profits on investments. 

Current practice is to distribute each 
fiscal year substantially all taxable net 
ordinary income and capital gains 
earned during the year. Dividends for 
the year ended June 30, 1949, 
amounted to $3.85 per share, $2.23 be- 
ing paid from net ordinary income, and 
$1.62 from profit realized on the sale 
of investments. The latter amount, 
designated as a capital gains dividend, 
is taxable to recipients for Federal tax 
purposes as a ti ae capital gain, 
irrespective of the length of time they 
may have held the stock of The Leh- 
man Corp. 
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Operating primarily as a widely di- 
versified coramon stock fund, the cor- 
poration can and does hold varying 
proportions of its assets in other types 
of securities. But equities offering the 
promise of long-term growth plus satis- 
factory income are leaned upon heavily. 
From time to time, Lehman also in- 
vests in “special situations”—75% of its 
$84,267,787 net assets is invested in 
common stocks, 2.7% in bonds, 2.3% 
each in preferred stocks and miscel- 
laneous investments and advances, with 
the remaining 17.7% in net cash items 
and governments. Net asset value per 
share of stock outstanding is $43.40. 
Largest investment continues to be in 
the oil industry, amounting to $18,267,- 
878, followed by public utilities, $14,- 
917,340. 

Stockholders have increased slowly 
but steadily, rising from 4,614 in 1929 
to 138,782 in 1949. The actual number 
is ep larger, since stockholders 
include banks, nominees, brokers, etc., 
known to represent more than a single 
holder. 


Major factor 

in the corporation’s success has been 
its mepegeent agreement with Leh- 
man Brothers, which places the judg- 
ment, experience and know-how of one 
of the nation’s leading financial houses 
at its disposal. Further token of the 
value of this relationship is the fact that 
holdings of the firm of Lehman Broth- 
ers, its partners and retired partners 
and their families, including trust ac- 
counts and estates of deceased partners, 
amount to more than 10% of the out- 
standing stock. 

Company officials, virtually o rei 
in the atmosphere of a goldfish bowl, 
are extremely reticent, won't so much 
as even venture an opinion on the 
weather. Registered under and regu- 
lated by the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, the corporation, like other in- 
vestment firms, is hedged in by strin- 
gent restrictions that provide the in- 
vestor, as one observer points out, with 
“a considerable measure of police pro- 
tection over and above what other in- 
vestors enjoy.” Another advantage, 
from a stockholder’s viewpoint, is that 
the corporation has a fixed capitaliza- 
tion, is a seasoned listing on the Stock 
Exchange, and has no need to sell it- 
self daily to new investors. As a result, 
management's time and effort are 
wholly devoted to carrying out invest- 
ment policy. 

It has often been said that invest- 
ment policy is more of an art than a 
science. In the case of The Lehman 
Corp., under the guidance of its self- 
effacing president, Robert Lehman, the 
skill and dexterity it displays in this 
field certainly lends weight to this state- 


ment, 
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Labor Relations 


Wage-Hour Bill 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


ANY DAY Now President Truman is 
going to sit down at his desk, pick 
up a gold pen from an inkholder and 
put his “John Hancock” on a new 
piece of legislation. It will be the 
new Wage-Hour Bill, which both 
the House and the Senate have re- 
cently passed. 

The great publicity which sur- 
rounded the bill when it was going 
through Congressional de- 
bate has emphasized the 
new 75¢-an-hour mini- 
mum wage. This boost 
will affect 1,200,000 em- 
ployees—a small percent- 
age of our working popu- 
lation. 

But this Wage-Hour law 
will have a more weighty 
impact on the business of 
operating a business than might ap- 
pear on the surface. Here are a few 
things to think about in regard to 
the soon-to-be invoked wage-hour 
regulations: 

Record-Keeping: Every new law 
brings eager-beaver enforcement and 
the new Wage-Hour statute will be 
no exception. That will mean more 
careful record keeping on the part 
of employers. It may mean more 
clerical help for some companies, 
but the extra costs will be worth the 
outlay. po gba violations can be 
costly. Back-pay penalties run into 
the millions every year. 

The new Wage-Hour law will 
probably retain the Senate feature 
which gives the Administrator pow- 
er to represent workers in back pay 
suits. The individual employee will 
not have to hire his own lawyer but 
will be able to call on tough govern- 
ment attorneys to process his case. 
This is a very important point for 
every employer to remember. 

Area Differentials: The new 
Wage-Hour law is bound to cause 
dislocations in rates between plants. 

Example: Company A in a town 
has a starting rate of 70¢ an hour. 
Company B in the same town has 
maintained a traditional differential 
by paying 80¢ an hour as the start- 
ing rate. Under the new Wage-Hour 
law, Company A will have to raise 
its wage floor to 75¢. Company B 
now has a problem. Should it main- 





tain its spread and increase its rates 
by a nickel an hour—or let things sp 
as is? There is no easy answer. The 
ten-cent-an-hour advantage of Com- 
pany B has enabled it to recruit bet- 
ter and more loyal employees. Then 
again the workers have always ex- 
pected their company to pay better 
than Company A. And if ,the plant 
is organized, no union will miss the 
opportunity to push for 
a wage increase on the 
grounds that area differ- 
ences must be maintained. 

Intra-Plant Adjust- 
ments: For companies 
which will have to “up” 
their minimums when the 
new Wage-Hour becomes 
law, there are several 
problems to cope with. 
The first question will be: “If we 
raise our starting rate to 75¢ an hour, 
should we increase every other clas- 
sification along the line?” That of 
course, would mean a higher wage 
cost all around. 

A similar dilemma will face com- 
panies which have a minimum rate 
of, let’s say, 85¢ an hour, but their 
“hiring in” or probationary scales 
are below 75¢. Here too an upward 
adjustment all along the line might 
be necessary. 

Collective Bargaining Problems: 
The passage of the Wage-Hour law 
will bring a host of negotiating head- 
aches. How to iron out inequities be- 
tween jobs will be one of the items 
that will call for union-management 
settlement. 

If you are due to negotiate a con- 
tract with a union within the next 
few months, go easy on across-the- 
board increases. You might need the 
“cents-per-hour” to straighten out dif- 
ferences in job rates after the Wage- 
Hour law comes into force. The 
same goes for fringe benefits. Higher 
base rates will mean greater fringe 
costs. 

Some employers scheduled for ne- 
gotiations now are asking for short- 
term extensions. Management pro- 
posals are that negotiations begin 
again after the Wage-Hour law has 
been passed to give the employer a 
chance to weigh the effect the law 
will have on his wage bill. 





















CITIZEN INDUSTRY 


Dayton business leaders stick red feathers in their 
caps, go all out for Community Chest expansion 


How FAR A CORPORATION is responsible 
for the well-being of its community has 
long been a subject of debate. In re- 
cent years, however, one method has 
been adopted by increasing numbers 
of business men. It is a typically prac- 
tical American solution to the problem 
of giving in a complex world—the local 
Community Chest. Business men have 
come to feel that each of the nation’s 
1,250 Chests, comprising 14,000 ser- 
vices working under the symbol of the 
Red Feather, provides a handy, efficient 
method by which they can implement 
their community relations programs 
through direct participation in civic 
welfare. 

Forses, studying corporate partici- 
pation in civic affairs, chose the Day- 
ton, Ohio, Community Chest as an ex- 
ample. The city (pop. 260,000) is 
dotted with the plants of top-ranking 
concerns — General: Motors, National 
Cash Register, Chrysler, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Monsanto Chemical—all of whom 
participate in Chest affairs. Close be- 
hind them troop some 500 smaller firms 
which also make important contribu- 
tions. 


$15,000,000 
has been contributed over the last seven 
years for support of private welfare and 
recreation agencies in Dayton. Of this 
sum, $8,000,000 has been furnished by 
the city’s business and industrial firms, 
the remainder coming from individual 
employees and from thousands of other 
residents of metropolitan Dayton. The 
amount sought in the current drive, 
which got under way the early part of 
this month, is $1,252,000. 

The Dayton chapter of the Com- 
munity Chest is headed by veteran 
campaigner Franklin R. McKeever, with 
PR Director May Meranda as coordina- 
tor of the campaign. The local office is 
small, compared with many others, but 
much of the work is carried on by-such 
men as: John D. O’Brien, general man- 
ager of GM’s Inland Div., sponsor of 
the Linden Choir of the Linden Com- 
munity, a Red Feather service. 

A Chest Board member, and associ- 
ate chairman of the Campaign Advisory 
Committee, O’Brien expounds the so- 
cial outlook of the Dayton business fra- 
ternity: “It is the responsibility of any 
industrial operation to take an active 
interest in all affairs of the community 
in which its plant is located.” 

He also believes that industrial man- 
agement should have the greatest inter- 


est in making a community a good 
place to live “because a community that 
offers a good school system, cultural 
opportunities and good government, 
will attract the best workmen—those 
interested in giving their children every 
opportunity.” 


Normal business operation 
is Community Chest support to virtual- 
ly all Dayton business men. Good ex- 
ample is Stanley C. Allyn (see Fores, 
July 1, 1948), president of the National 
Cash Register Co. A local Board mem- 
ber, and chairman of the Advisory 
Committee, he is also a member of the 
National Board of the Community 
Chests and Councils of America, Inc., 
which is headed by Henry Ferd II. 
Allyn and the company he heads give 
the Chest double-barrelled support 
through corporation gifts and organized 





employee participation. And, going be- 
yond corporate efforts to stimulate in- 
terest among employees, both he and 
his associates vigorously take part in 
Chest activities. Company treasurer 
Granville R. Lohnes, for instance, is 
currently president of the Chest Board, 
has been chairman of its Budget Com- 
mittee for several] years. 

Allyn is guided by the precept that 
a corporation has definite responsibility 
to the community, and firmly believes 
that “no company will be any better 
than the community in which it oper- 
ates. The corporation,” he adds, “is to- 
day the leading citizen of the average 
town or city.” 

Social evolution, he points out, has 
substituted the corporation for the fam- 
ily organization of other days. That re- 
placement is evident, he feels, in terms 
of community leadership as well as 
business operation. So he underscores 
the fact that the pay envelope cannot 
be the only link between busineSs and 
the community. “Along with it must go 
leadership on the part of industry in 
the promotion of human and social 
values. Industry must be a good citi- 
zen. 


























































































Industrial citizen: altruist Allyn 
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Low cost of drives 

stems from industry's contribution of 
such items as printing, advertising, 
campaign dinners. The National C 
Register Co. sponsored this year’s gen- 
eral kick-off dinner for the 7,000 Chest 
workers, while the Industrial Division 
dinner was given by GM's Frigidaire 
plant, whose vice-president, E. R. God- 
frey, is a unember of the Chest Board 
and Advisory Campaign Committee. 
The National Association of Public Ac- 
countants donates its time for book- 
keeping chores, the Dayton Advertis- 
ing Club handles the creative end and 
the Retail Merchants Association spon- 
sors all advertising. This is in addition 
to the fact that many firms print their 
own Red Feather brochures. Local ra- 
dio and TV stations WHIO, WHIO- 
TV, WING, WONE, and WLWD also 
donate time and personnel. This aid, 
together with no-charge newspaper ad- 
vertising, enables the local Chest chap- 
ter to Operate with a 2.8% campaign 
expense, and at a 3.5% annual expense, 
the latter figure well below the national 
Red Feather average of 5%. 

Many Dayton business men have had 
a lengthy association with the Chest. 
There is Anthony Haswell, for instance, 
president of the Dayton Malleable Iron 
Co., and one of the organizers of the 
Dayton Urban League, also a Red 
Feather service. His father was one ot 
the founders of the Community Chest 
30 years ago. Young Haswell, starting 
out as a door-to-door solicitor, per- 
formed a variety of Chest jobs through 
the years, capping his work by becom- 
ing president of its Board of Directors 
in 1948. 

The time and energy he has devoted 
to civic welfare is indicative of how his 
fellow business men feel toward Red 
Feather services. In commenting upon 
the local Chest, he says that “it has 
become increasingly obvious that the 
happiness and welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole directly affect the 
prosperity of its industrial and business 
organizations. Through its 41 Réd 
Feather services, the Chest not only 
enables the citizens of this community 
to do a better job of helping one an- 
other, but it also provides Dayton’s in- 
dustry and business with an effective 
means of contributing directly to the 
happiness and prosperity of the people 
living there.” 

After 30 years of giving, Dayton’s 
business community are strongly con- 
vinced of the value of the Community 
Chest. They feel that its principle of 
‘federated giving” is the most efficient 
way of meeting a basic human.need. 
If the job weren’t done by the Chest, 
they reason that it would have to be 
un lertilinn through government chan- 
nels, at higher cost and with lower 
efficiency, 
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International 


Bundles for everyplace.... 


BESE THE $5,169,000,000 granted to foreign countries by the U.S. 
in fiscal 1949, the value of voluntary gifts sent abroad seems small. 
State Department's estimate for package shipments through the 52 
registered agencies, also for fiscal 1949: $166,000,000. 


Most packages, like the “CARE” cartons receiving rabbinical bless- 
ing in the Philadelphia shipyard above, contain food. There is a stand- 
ard $10 package roughly similar to the Army’s 10-in-1 war ration. A 
kosher package for Israel omits the usual butter, adds red salmon. 
There are baby food packages, household linen packages, cotton, lard, 
and knitting packages earmarked for Britain, Italy, the Philippines, 
Japan, and anywhere. CARE’s latest: a $13.50, delivery-guaranteed 


holiday package for Europe featuring a 7-lb. turkey packed in 2 lbs. 
of lard. 


The 52 agencies which pack and ship foreign aid boxes fall into three 
groups: “country” agencies (American Aid to France), ‘round-the-world 
agencies like CARE, and religious groups. Most have sprung up since 
the war, supplant profitmaking export houses and “commercial for- 
warders” who handled the bulk of the bundle traffic prior to 1946. In 
that year, Commerce Department’s Office of International Trade found 
thousands of undelivered, undeliverable packages rotting away in US. 
warehouses. Forwarding firms had “guaranteed” delivery without prior 
assurance or authorization from the U.S. Others earned their guarantee 
fees by turning over tons of gift boxes to agents abroad for “trans- 


shipment.” (Most such relay service funneled American charity to the 
black market.) 


Shipments of the government-blessed, non-profit agencies (of which 
CARE, the largest, will send between $25 and $30 million worth) are 
supplemented by those of accredited exporters. One such, Fraser, Morris 
& Co., has averaged $3 million a year in gift packages since 1940, when 
it first began to wrap bundles for Britain for customers long on charity 
and short on string and brown paper. Other reputable firms handle lesser 
amounts. And boxes made up and posted by private individuals also 
swell the total, though nobody knows by how much. 


Taxed-and-voted official aid abroad is not the whole story. 




















PIONEER 


Research outfit digs in, 
comes up with pay dirt 
for Southwest industry 


Historic SAN ANTONIO is generously 
endowed with landmarks of the past— 
the Alamo, numerous missions and 
cathedrals—but just outside the city, on 
the rolling acres of the Essar Ranch, is 
a place uniquely dedicated to the fu- 
ture: The Southwest Research Institute. 
Its objective: to take good ideas and 
bring them to fruition. 

S.R.I. supplies a full industrial re- 
search service for manufacturers, pro- 
cessors, growers, trade associations, and 
individuals, furnishing them with com- 
pletely-staffed and equipped labora- 
tories to solve their technical problems. 
Essence of this service: pooled research 
facilities and manpower at lower cost 
than many concerns could obtain other- 
wise. Non-profit, the Institute operates 
under contract, by fee, and on a cost 
basis. So far, 149 projects have been 
contracted for, nearly all of them of a 
confidential nature. 


Typical example 

was a project for Stull Chemicals, Inc., 
which wanted to test the value of a 
special solution designed to eradicate 
the pesty mesquite tree from pastures 
and fields. It sought positive proof that 
when sprayed on leaves and bark the 
solution was actually translated to the 
roots. S.R.I. researchers pondered a 
while, then solved the problem by tag- 
ging molecules of the solution with 
radio-active isotopes. Spraying the 
leaves, they checked for the presence 
of the solution in the tree’s roots with 
a Geiger counter, found the proof they 
needed. 





Idea hatcher: Vagtborg 





In another instance, the Continental 
Oil Co. engaged the Institute to act 
as observer and referee for a road test 
of one of their products. This contract 
was performed under the supervision 
of the Institute’s Engine, Fuels and 
Lubricants Testing Laboratory, one of 
the two independent laboratories of its 
kind in the U.S. 


President 

of bustling Southwest Research is 
Danish-born Harold Vagtborg, special- 
ist in hydrology, hydraulics and chem- 
ical engineering, — better known 
as a builder of laboratories specializing 
in industrial and agricultural research, 
as well as public Tealth and natural 
resources development. Former head of 
the Armour Research Foundation and 
the Midwest Research Institute, he is 
now shaping the Institute after these 
centers. 

S.R.I. has two sister houses of sci- 
ence: The Foundation of Applied Re- 
search, and the Institute of Inventive 
Research. 

The Foundation, endowed in 1940, 
has long sponsored and conducted 
fundamental scientific inquiry into med- 
icine, biology, botany, chemistry, agri- 
culture, veterinary science, livestock 
improvement, and chemurgy. Current 
activities include the search for new 
antibiotics similar to penicillin, an at- 
tack upon cancer from a new approach, 
and an intensive hunt for a more posi- 
tive method of combatting vase? ward 
(Bang’s disease) in man and cattle. 


Institute of Inventive Research 
embodies a novel concept: it provides 
a comprehensive service, at no initial 
cost to inventors, many of whom do 
not have the finances, technical facil- 
ities, patent advice or sales experience 
to develop and market their inventions. 
By helping them strike inventive pay- 
dirt, the Institute brings to light new 
processes and products which might 
otherwise be neglected or abandoned. 
Of the thousands of ideas thus far sub- 
mitted, ranging from perpetual motion 
machines to mechanical cotton pickers, 
only a few have been accepted for de- 
velopment. 

If an invention proves profitless, the 
Institute’s service costs the inventor 
nothing. Should it prove successful, net 
income is shared by the S.R.I. and in- 
ventor as predetermined by contract. 

Indicative of the practical work be- 
ing done is the development of the 
Poulter method for oil exploration, 
which eliminates the drilling of shot 
holes essential to conventional geophys- 
ical exploration. Currently being used 
by a number of oil companies, it is ex- 
pected to reduce costs and s the 


mapping of the country’s oil-bearing 


area. 
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Another device, submitted by Tom 
Slick, is a tree puller designed to afford 
an economi efficient method of 
clearing land of the ug ay tree 
scourge. It is now licensed for manu- 
facture to the Texasteel Manufacturing 
Co., which reports a large backlog of 


orders. 


Constantly expanding 

Southwest Research has only recently 
set up a Division of Fire Technology, 
the first of its kind in this country. The 
Division will undertake fundamental re- 
search in the chemical and physical 
aspects of fire, combustion, and explo- 
sives. Its service is badly needed— 
10,000 persons lost their lives and $700 
million in property was destroyed in 
1948. The general public will benefit 
from such projects as the development 
of mechanical fire fighting equipment, 
improvement of chemical extinguishing 
agents, the study of fire extingyishing 
processes, etc. 

Latest stép forward for S.R.I. was its 
taking over of the Revere Quality 
House Institute, devoted to the im- 
provement and cost reduction of mod- 
erate-priced homes. Typical of the in- 
stitution’s public-service outlook _ is 
Vagtborg’s comment: “Since buying a 
home is one of the most important steps 
a family ever takes, we feel that render- 
ing of such assistance is a public trust.” 

Founder Tom §8lick, San Antonio's 
“man of the year” in 1948, envisions 
all these centers as becoming financially 
self-supporting eventually. As he sees 
it, the basic value of their service lies 
in the fact that they cut to a minimum 
the time between scientific findings and 
their practical applications. Their scope 
lies between the fields of pure scientific 
research as carried out by universities, 
and the industrial research of limited 
range conducted by corporations. 





Idea hatched: tire dismounter 
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WHEN IT COMEs to that important matter of making your home “warm as toast”, don’t miss 
the mark by accepting any heating system less than the best. And for that best, it’s Holland 
— naturally. Holland, the pioneer, that opened the way for warm-air heating to become the 
nation’s overwhelming choice. Holland, the originator, that introduced the return-air circulat- 
ing system with its radiant warm-floor comfort —a system without equal for all-round perfect 
heating. Holland, the leader, that has always been ’way out front with its exclusive Vapor-aire 
humidified heating. 


So, follow that logical impulse and get the best in heating—from the company with the 
greatest know-how. Call in Holland — world’s largest — the company that makes everything in 
the heating line to burn anything in the way of fuels. Holland — the company that has always 
led in heating advancement —from meeting the plainsman’s need of heating with cowchips 
to the latest in completely automatic gas and oil air-conditioner furnaces. 


No responsibility is by-passed when you call in Holland —for Holland men, utilizing all of 
Holland’s unsurpassed experience gained in serving ten million customers from coast to coast, 
do all the planning, all the installing, all the servicing—direct from your local Holland- 
operated factory Branch, with satisfaction fully guaranteed by Holland. 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 
HOLLAND, MICH. 





ah 


Garbage Water Heater 
Incinerator 





Year-round 


Aire-U-Well pir Conditioner 
Furnace Fan 


Streamlined 
Coal Stoker 


HOLLAND—WORLD’S LARGEST INSTALLERS OF HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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YOU can work faster and more ac- 
curately with the Triner Alimail Scale, 
end it is easier to read. The speedy 
knife indicator stops instantly without 
escillation. Its hairline accuracy elimi- 
nates that costly “Zone of Uncertainty" 
—where your parcel is at the border 
between higher and lower postage. 


Just ten extra 3c stamps saved daily 
is $90 a year. You gain goodwill from 
customers, too, by eliminating all irritat- 
ing Postage-Due letters. 

The Triner Alimail Computing Scales 
compute the various mail and parcel 
post rates, and Triner copyrighted charts 
simplify the computing of First-Class Air- 
mail and Air Parcel Post Rates. Investi- 
gate today. 


Triner eliminates costly 
“Zone of Uncertainty” , 


a ae 





the line of extra postage. Either you risk 
making your addressee pay due” 
or you add extra stamps. Only 5 extra 3c 
stamps a day cost $45 a year! Triner 
Scales eliminate this cestly “ of Un- 
certainty.” The U. S. Post Office uses more 
than Triners. 
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CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY & MAIL , 


Get the full facts . . . at no obligation. Write 
TRINER SCALE & MFG. CO., Dept. F-l, ' 
2716 We 21st St., Chicago 8, Ill. 





CAR PRICE SQUEEZE 


Winter market may force auto 


prices into 


EVERYONE TALKS about auto prices ex- 
cept the people who make and sell 
autos. Since 1940, the average new-car 
price has ballooned from $1,174 to 
$2,263. Safest financial prediction of 
the year is that this average will drop 
somewhat by the time 1950 models are 
numerous on the highways. 

The man in the street says auto prices 
have got to shrink within reach of the 
mass market. Such talk frequently 
bubbles over into public print, and it 
makes the auto makers shudder. 

Price unrest stops sales. People re- 
fuse to join the annual stampede for 
new models, adopt a wait-and-see atti- 
tude. Last winter, with recession pre- 
dictions clouding the air, there was a 
whisper of price rebellion in the car 
market. Following General Motors lead, 
most of the auto manufacturers made 
token cuts 1n prices. 


Sales resistance 

melted somewhat last spring and car 
sales soared. Pressure of demand for 
cars overrode the underlying unrest. 
Now, with winter coming up fast, a 
full-fledged price rebellion in the auto 
market seems imminent. 

Detroit is inclined to discourage an 
mention of lower price tags. Re ara J 
price talk, it feels; only makes buyers 
uneasy. Yet past price reductions have 
come, not necessarily because auto 
makers could cut prices, but because 
they’ had to. When car purchasers nose 
down to the low-priced strata, the mak- 
ers have to move down to keep’ their 
market. 

There seems little probability that 
this will happen again. The only ques- 
tion is “When?” 

At this writing some of the automen, 
particularly the marginal independents, 
have shifted their positions downward 
in the price line-up. They have their 
sights set on lighter, stripped-down ve- 
hicles that will hold the sales road in 


a price-conscious, mass market. 


The little car, 
however, is a doubtful solution if past 
experience is any criterion. General 
Motors has long been wary about the 
midget car, which seems to give the 
average American motorist an inferi- 
ority complex on the highway. John Q. 
Driver appears to prefer a big, second- 
hand car to a spanking new dwarf. 
In many quarters there are signs 
that the price rebellion of this winter 
has already gotten under way. Dealers 
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sharp reverse 


are taking up the slack between list 
price and demand price by over-the- 
market allowances for used car trade- 
ins. “Free” slipcovers, radios, and in- 
surance are returning as buying in- 
ducements. Even in the lush New York 
area, weak turnover has prompted deal- 
ers to make under-the-counter cash re- 
bates ranging from $100 to $300. As 
yet, dealers are not offering such spe- 
cial deals to all comers: buyers have 
to wangle for them. Nevertheless, these 
off-the-cuff arrangements may portend 
cuts in announced lists. 

Meanwhile, here is the price line-u 
as reported in Automotive News, with 
the list off $50 on the average from 
January, 1949—it makes an interesting 
contrast to pre-war “price-make” rela- 
tionships: 


(For Stripped-down 4-door Sedans) 
Chevrolet SL, FL Special 6.... $1,460 


Studebaker Champion 6 
Pontiac Streamliner 6 
Pontiac Chieftain 6 


Nash 600 Super 6 
Oldsmobile 6-76 Town 
Pontiac Chieftain 8 
Oldsmobile 6-76 
Dodge Meadowbrook 6 
Buick Special 8 


DeSoto 6 


Chrysler Royal 6 

Buick Super 8 

Nash Ambassador 6 
Hudson Super Six 
Oldsmobile 8-88 Town 
Oldsmobile 8-88 

Packard 8 

Hudson Super 8 
Studebaker Land Cruiser 6 
Frazer 6 

Oldsmobile 8-98 

Lincoln V-8 

Packard Super 8 
Chrysler Saratoga 8 
Buick Roadmaster 8 
Cadillac 61 V-8 

Lincoln Cosmopolitan V-8 
Cadillac 60 Special V-8 
Packard Custom 8 


tIncludes Dynaflow. {Includes Ultra- 
matic. *Includes Hydra-Matic. §Includes 
Prestomatic. 


Automen state flatly that they cannot 


cut pore They point to the high cost 
of labor and taxes, to the dwindling ex- 
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“Hipeline Men Call it 
THE TOUGHEST INCH 


The Big Inch and Little Big Inch are much 
longer. Other pipelines have more “inches” of 
diameter. But none has been tougher to build 
than the Columbia Gas System’s “Toughest 
Inch”. Rugged men and massive machinery are 
fighting the mountains and rocks and rivers of 
West Virginia to lay this giant steel tube from 
near Charleston, W. Va., to Rockville, Maryland. 


The results will be well worth the battle. 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


120 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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When completed next year, this line will help 
meet the increasing demands for natural gas 
in the nation’s capital. In Baltimore, more than 
a quarter million families will gain for the first 
time the advantages of the cleanest, most con- 
venient, most economical of all standard fuels. 


This is a rugged project. But it is typical of 
American engineering, continually working to 
advance the country’s living standards. The 
Toughest Inch is a typical Columbia Gas System 
effort, too—characteristic of the natural gas in- 
dustry’s desire to serve more people with more 
of nature’s best and most wanted fuel. 


This year, The Columbia Gas System, Inc., 
Columbia Engineering Corporation and 18 operat- 
ing subsidiaries will distribute more than 250 billion 
cubic feet of gas to customers in seven states and 
the District of Columbia. 
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port market, to pension pressure. How 
can they pare prices, they ask, if costs 
of production continue to swell? 

Whatever the Detroit headquarters 
do or announce, prices of cars in show- 
rooms may dip as dealers sweat to un- 
load. Their perspiration may cast a wet 
blanket on shipments of higher-priced 
models, and the Michigan m may 
have to shift their thought wheels into 
low-price gear. 

Low-price market in 1941 (Ford, 
Chevrolet, Plymouth) aggregated 52% 
of passenger car sales. In 1948 the 
three accounted for only 43.5% of pro- 


duction. Normalization of the market 
should swing 10% of the potential buy- 
ers back into the mass class. 

for the airplane-nosed Studebaker, div- 
ing within $100 of the Ford-Chevy- 
Plymouth altitude, there is little pros- 
pect of a new name on the roster of 
small-car competition. Kaiser, Nash, 
and Hudson are psychologically estab- 
lished as medium-price offerings. De- 
spite their low-price a they will be 
bucking Buick’s nimble merchandising, 
which has just deposited a re-styled 
Special only $359 above the low-priced 


level. 











Steel straws in the wind 


Another example of Armco’s program 
of broadening and developing markets 
for new products is its entrance into 
the field of mechanical tubing. Because 
it has the resources and a backlog of 
specialized skills, Armco is able to take 
advantage of new opportunities to 
widen the base of its operations. 


In 1948 the Jackson Tube Company 
at Piqua, Ohio, was acquired and is 
now the Tubing Division of Armco. 
Its successful operation is one more 
“straw in the wind” — another example 
of Armco’s product diversification to 
help stabilize production and safeguard 
the investors’ money. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with plants and sales offices from 
* The Armco International Corporation, world-wide. 


coast to coast. 


Armco’s mechanical tubing is formed 
from the basic special-purpose steels 
for which the company is noted. Its 
outlets include such products as auto- 
mobile exhaust pipes, lawn and porch 
furniture, lamps, and garden tractors. 


Armco Tubing is precision made and, 
since it is easy to fabricate, the product 
manufacturer can make a variety of 
articles for a widening market. Because 
of its light weight and great strength, 
Armco Tubing is used in scores of con- 
sumer products. The famous Armco 
trademark on any product assures the 
purchaser that the manufacturer has 
used care in selecting his steel. 


w 
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TRADE TRENDS 


Scattered recoveries in 
depressed areas produce 
a hesitant upward trend 









THE Economy still has one foot stuck 
in a mud-hole, but there's firm ground 
all around. Last month’s Fonses indexes 
showed a slight upward movement in 
business itions. This month carries 
the trend another hesitant step forward. 
Nine areas show business improving 
for one month or longer, while 14 show 
declines. The other 64 economic areas 
are merely holding their own. Last 
month the score was three advances 
and 24 declines. 

Based solely on the number of ad- 
vances and declines, this month’s busi- 
ness map shows a stronger upward 
ae ae ot any ee Soe Seen 
except for May and June. The A 
zone indexes provide another healthy 
sign, with six out of the eight zones 
showing solid improvement over last 
month. 

The muddy side of the picture shows 
itself, however, upon analysis of the 
individual movements. Of the ten cities 
showing the greatest improvement over 
last month, six are in the so-called “de- 
pressed areas” where at least 12% of 
the labor force was unemployed as of 
September 21. These areas are Scran- 
ton, Pa., the Boston area (but not Bos- 
ton itself), Portland, Me., Manchester, 
Vt., Providence, R. I., and Burlington, 
Vt. Each shows a sizable gain over the 
previous month, but the gains are from 
very depressed conditions and _there- 
fore are not too meaningful. Employ- 
ment has picked up in all these areas 
except Scranton, and the bolstered con- 
fidence of those who have gone back 
to work—or have seen their neighbors 
go back—has resulted in a more than 
proportional pick-up in business in each 
area. This activity makes the figures 
look good, though basically the areas 
are still in poor shape. The other four 
cities showing significant gains over 
last month (Bismarck, N.D., Pueblo, 
Colo., Raleigh, N. C., and Milwaukee, 
Wis.) reflect a pick-up in sales and 
some recovery from the summer shut: 
downs and vacations. 

The ten cities showing the greatest 
loss from last month include one de- 

ressed area (Knoxville, Tenn.), which 
a failed to recover in any respect. 
Others are Pittsburgh, which is tied up 
with the steel and coal situations; and 
a group of southern cities (Montgom- 
ery, Ala,, Chattanooga, Tenn., Albv- 
querque, N. M., Tampa, Fla., New Or- 
leans, Charlotte, N. C., and Jackson, 
Miss.), which are in poor condition be- 
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cause of the low—and still falling—price 
of cotton and other southern crops. The 
business map itself shows a marked 
concentration of declining areas in the 
South. 

The ten cities showing the greatest 
loss from last year at this time range 
from Mobile, Ala., off 12%, to Birming- 
ham, Ala., with a 10% decline. Among 
these, Mobile has suffered from fallin 
cotton prices, Pittsburgh from steel an 
coal declines and strike worries. 

On firmer are the seven cities 


Pont. 

Summary: this month’s Forses in- 
dexes show a mixed situation, 
with much of the movement being what 
economists call a “semi-statistical re- 
covery from abnormal lows.” In other 
words, business is getting better, but 
slowly. 
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Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 

8/15/49 9/15/49 10/15/49 
New England —8% —12% —3% 
Middle Atlan- 


Ot sp pre é —2 — 7 —2 
Midwest .... —7 —10 —6 
South ...... woh. ine B.. af 
South Central -—6 —8 —7 
North Central —4 — 5 —2 
Mountain .. —4 —7 —2 
Pacific ..... —6 — 6 —5 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Boise, Idaho* ..:.......-- 8% 
Albany, N.Y.” .......-.-+- 8 
Raleigh, N.C. ............ 2 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 2 
Bismarck, N.D. ........-- 2 
Wilmington, Del. ......... 2 
Cheyenne, Wyo.’ ......... 1 
ae a Sa 0 
Roanoke, Va. ............ —!) 
i eee eee —1l 


a-Listed since June. b-Listed 
since August. c.-Listed since Sep- 
tember. 
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—amm—— CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


a CONTINUED DECLINE FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 






——ae NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N. Y. 


This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 
calculated for the separate areas. Forses Indexes are based on data 
which give an accurate picture of business conditions with the least pos- 


sible delay. They 


show business as it was during the last week of the 


month immediately preceding the date of the issue in which they appear. 


October 15, 1949 
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) 3 fe)", Be fo) Ue 
CAN MAKE 
MORE MONEY 


By Acting On This 


FREE OFFER 


Each day The Journal of Commerce 





brings you last-minute, money- 
making facts covering every field of 
commerce and finance. See for 
yourself how you can turn, this 
wealth of facts to your own dollars- 
and-cents advantage. Let us send 
yeu the J-of-C for the next 50 issues 
fer which we will bill yeu only $5.00. 
If after Twe Weeks yeu are not 
cenvinced ef the J-ef-C’s great value 
to you, simply netify us and your 
inveice will be canceled. Just fill out 
the coupon below and mail it today. 


Jennal of Lomnmerce 


53 Perk Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


4 Gentlemen: I wish to avail myself of 
teal free 2-week trial offer as described ! 
§ above. 
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Look to NEW Wyoming in the Old 
West for expansion opportunities for 
your business. Here you find vast nat- 
ural resources . . . abundant, low cost 
industrial power . . . friendly, versatile 
labor reserves... swift transportation 
to all markets ... and no State corpora- 
tion or personal income tax. 

There’s room for you to grow and 
Keep, more of your earned profits in 
NEW Wyoming ... many growing 
communities with highly desirable in- 
dustrial sites available. 





WRITE TODAY FOR ALLURING FACTS 
\ Wyoming Commerce & Industry Com. 


Room 516, State Capitol 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 








45 Specialists Present 
New Reading Course 
in Executive Technique 


~ Am interesting new booklet offered free to men 

‘and women who want to secure a real mastery 
of modern management techniques is really an 
Introduction to the Course. It explains the pur- 
pose of the Course and its organization and lists 
the forty-five nationally known specialists who 
have written it. 


According to the publishers, this Course, pre- 
pared under the general editorship of Carl Heyel, 
Assistant to the President, Lehn & Fink Products 
Corporation, presents a thorough coverage of the 
principles of modern executive technique as 
worked “out by the executives of leading firms in 
scores of different industries. The methods, forms 
and records actually tested and proved in large 
and small companies are presented for study and 
adaptation. 


One commentator on the Course said, “The 
kind of information given in this course will put 
any man in line for promotion—will give any man 
an edge on competition.” 


To acquaint more men and women with the 
advantages of improving their understanding of 
management principles and methods, the publishers, 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, will send the Intro- 
duction to the Reading Course in executive Tech- 
nique to anyone who requests it. The address is 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. F-10-15, 153 
East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. A penny post- 
card will do. There is no charge for the booklet.— 
Advt. 








For Your MAILING LIST... 


MASTER 
ADDRESSER 


$9450 plus Fed. tox 
{Supplies Extra) 
NO STENCILS 
NO PLATES 
NO RIBBONS 
NO INK Pot. appld. for 
Prints from carbon impressions typed on a long 


strip of paper tape—up to 20 addresses per minute. 
Reproduces from 50 to 100 times. Clean, simple, 


easy to use. 
=r oe Will int fi 
=~ typed labels attached 
 agernend to your business forms. 
At your office supply 
dealer, or write to — 


flicditr rhddecuce Ca 


5508-F Excelsior Ave. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 






















2 WHAT STRANGE 
POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 


WHERE was the source of knowledge 
: that made it possible for the ancients 
perform miracles? These wise men of the 
past knew the mysteries of life and personal 
power. This wisdom is not lost —it is with- 
held from the masses. It is offered freely 
TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for free sealed book. Address: Scribe MCA 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
A Sanjose (AMORC) California 













To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 
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NEW IDEAS 


. . . in auto accessories, wrapping, soldering, 
floor cleaners, sanitation 


WRAPPING AID 


The mark of an amateur package- 
wrapper is a cut and burned forefinger, 
alting from futile attempts to snap 


res 





the wrapping string. “Swif-Ty,” a new 
twine-ribbon dispenser shown here, 
gives tattered fingers welcomed rest. 
Adjustable to all commonly-used twine 
and ribbon spools, it has a tension 
brake that automatically checks the 
string-travel while cutting; a guard over 
the cutter prevents accidents. It's 
equipped with four suction-cup legs, 
can also be “fixed” with screws. 

(Cowan Mfg. Co., 24 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif.) 


SMART SURFACER 


An educated floor conditioner now 
on the market is said literally to draw 
dust and dirt out of the floor to where 
it can be easily swept away. Incorpo- 
rated in the compound—only a few 
ounces of which is used at a time—is 
an ingredient that reduces the spread 
of germs. After the primary applica- 
tion, the material is used on the regu- 


| larly employed mop or broom, presents 


no skid hazard. 
(Tremco Mfg. Co., 8701 Kinsman 


| Road, Cleveland, Ohio) 


NECK REST 


Backing up a truck is a task that 
even a long-necked, prehensile driver 
would find difficult on occasion. To 
make the task easier a new right-hand, 
rear-vision mirror gives the driver a 
full, clear picture of lurking hydrants 
and pedestrians in the rear. It’s made 
of two adjustable five-inch aluminum- 
backed mirrors that pick up images in 
the rear and relay them to the driver. 
The mirror assembly is partially sur- 
rounded by an anodized aluminum 
shield to prevent moisture collecting on 
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the mirror surfaces; the unit bolts to 

any standard mirror-supporting arm. 
(Dual Safety Mirror Co., 226 North 

Fourth St., Columbus 15, Ohio.) 


COUPLING COUP 


Said to be revolutionary in design, a 
new type coupling reportedly cuts in- 
stallation and removal time from a mat- 
ter of hours to minutes. Called the “E-Z 
Off” key locking device, it locks to any 
type of hub, wheel, or other shaft con- 
nection, has a self-locking nut that 
eliminates conventional pinning. 

(Coffing Hoist Company, Danville, 
Ill.) 


* 


MATCH THIS 


With a recently introduced solder, 
frustrated, “all-thumbs” mechanics can 
match Tom Swift’s mechanical genius. 
In fact, all you need is a match to melt 
it. The low-melting, %-inch wide solder 
is flux containing, requires no tools or 
skill—just place it where it’s needed and 
“match” it. Name “De Luxe Ribbon 
Solder.” 

(Proved Products Manufacturing 
Co., Drawer 1190, San Fernando, Cal.) 


TILT DISPENSER 


Here’s a neat, discreet, disinfectant 
and deodorant dispenser that tucks out 
of the way, kills germs and offensive 
odors in garbage cans, commodes, etc. 





Attaching to the underside of the gar- 
bage-can lid or commode cover, it auto- 
matically dispenses a controlled quant- 
ity of liquid with each tilt of lid or 
cover. Made of aluminum, it has no 
moving parts, a readily accessible filler 
cap, and its five-ounce capacity is said 
to be sufficient for months of service. 

(Tilt Dispenser Co., 5123 Avenue O, 
P.O. Box 5388, Galveston, Tex.) 
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READERS SAY 


BRITISH FOOD RULES 


In your “Fact and Comment [Aug. 15] 
you referred to one of your relatives living 
in Britain who said that he was not per- 
mitted to send you two pounds of Scottish 
oatmeal unless he sent with it “five 
pounds” of rationed goods. .. . 

The policy underlying our regulations is 
that Britain needs her unrationed food to 
supplement the rationed and that it would 
be unwise to permit it to be sent out of 
the country at will. It is, however, recog- 
nized that many British people desire to 
share what little they have with less for- 
tunate peoples—particularly those in refu- 
gee areas—and no objection is taken to this 
provided the gesture is made at the ex- 
pense of their own -personal diet and not 
their neighbors. 

Therefore if they wish to give part of 
their own ration and send it abroad they 
are permitted to do so.—Dovucias E. 
Rircme, Director of Press and Radio, 
British Information Services, New York, 
N. Y. 


[Since Briton has, according to my rela- 
tive, a super-abundant supply of oatmeal, 
why shouldn't Britons be allowed to send 
a couple of pounds of it to one who ships 
big boxes of food every month to them— 
without having to give up any of their 


scanty rations? How, in heaven's name, 
could any American accept from Britons 
any of their direly-needed rations? The 
British rule, to my mind, is absurd.—The 
Eprror.] 


GETTING AHEAD 


In your “Fact and Comment” of Sept. 
1, I note that you are amazed when an 
employee, offered more responsibility and 
more salary, turned them down. I also 
read with interest the item, “To Rise, Do 
Something Unusual.” 

Perhaps there is an inter-relationship be- 
tween these two editorials—and a point 
which the “average” brass hat, admittedly 
a man of quite unusual attainments in 
most cases, would probably fail to see. 

Even assuming that every young man, 
as he enters business, is consumed with a 
burning desire to get ahead—which is a 
pretty strong assumption: after most of 
us have knocked around a few years we 
get pretty well burned out. For a number 
of reasons—sound, legitimate reasons, I 
claim—having to do with family, health, 
other outside interests, each of us who is 
not from the outset slated for major ac- 
complishment in the business world, 
reaches a point where we are inclined to 
say “let George do it!” 

A man gets to know himself better than 


anyone else can. He may know of certain 
weaknesses in his make-up which he can 
keep covered up as he goes his daily 
rounds for his employer. Perhaps he 
able to do his job well enough that 
boss is led to think that he should be ad- 
vanced: nine times out of ten it may work 
out just fine for all concerned. But then,,. 
again, maybe the man is only doing his job 
well so he can keep it. 

I would suggest that any employer who 
runs up against such an employee should 
give careful thought to the situation—per- 
haps even to leaving well enough alone. 
Not everybody wants or expects to get 
ahead, beyond a certain point. Perhaps he 
has “found his niche.”—Ricnarp G. Post, 
Detroit, Mich. 


F 


ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


I think Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane are doing a grand job in educat- 
ing women investors, to acquaint them 
with the ordinary financial practices. Other 


_stock exchange firms could render a sim- 


ilar service. In addition, I think a great 
deal could be done by the New York Stock 
Exchange to acquaint the public with the 
important part it plays in making it pos- 
sible for our system of free enterprise to 
function. If this medium of exchange were 
to be discontinued, we would certainly be 
in for chaotic times.—H. J. CARROLL, secre- 
tary, Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 








one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the 
plant and properties that make Gulf one of the 





TO EVERYONE, THIS GULF SIGN 
STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands 
for two guarantees of exceilence. One visible, 





TO THE MOTORIST 
THIS SIGN STANDS FOR UNDERPASS 


largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 









The invisible guarantee is the determination 


of Gulf to make the best petroleum products 





Gulf Oil Corporation 


that skill, science, loyal employees and alert 
management can jointly achieve. 


Gulf Refining Company 






General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Facts for the thrifty 








Dividends paid on common stocks provide “second incomes” for 
millions of people; in many cases their entire incomes. Your sur- 
plus funds can earn you an income, one that contrasts favorably 
with the return from so-called “riskless” investment. 


The facilities of Member Firms of the New York Stock Exchange 
for supplying factual information help make informed investing 
today a convenient, simple procedure...and also help you appraise 
the risk that attends ownership of common stocks, a risk inher- 
ent in ownership of any form of property. Member Firms invite 
all who would put their funds to work, producing income, to do 
so with the benefit of facts that can be had without obligation. 



















The companies that have met the requirements necessary to 
place their securities on the New York Stock Exchange list com- 
prise America’s greatest industries. These companies are owned 
by people in all walks of life; their average share-holdings are 
modest . . . representing whatever number they choose to own, 
whether 5, 42 or 100 shares. The names of these companies are 
known nationally; hundreds of them have paid dividends annually 
without exception for over 25 years, many for 50 years and more. 









The average yield of all dividend-paying common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange computed for each year since 
1940 provides food for thought for everyone with surplus funds. 







Oct. 
1940 1941 194219431944 194519461947 19481949 
6.1% 93% J8% 61% 50% 36% 48% 63% 78% 82% 





The New York Stock Exchange urges investors to base their 
investment decisions on facts. Member Firms welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help you find the facts to fit your personal requirements. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING: “Making the Most of Your Surplus 
Funds,” a special issue of THE EXCHANGE Magazine, published 
by the New York Stock Exchange, containing a selection. of 
articles and data of special intere&t to investors. To obtain your 
free copy, write to New York Stock Exchange, Dept. rp? 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, and ask for “Special Issue.” ’ 
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“We've gained 
comfort 


and independence 


with the income 
Jrom dividend-paying stocks 


1 bought in my wage-carning years” 


alte Ps Ee 


THOMASTON, CONN. 


“IT landed in this country June 1, 1900, at the 
age of 17,”” Mr. Johnson says, “‘with nothing but 
the clothes on my back. I’ve worked ever since, 
until my retirement a few years ago, at my trade 
of ironworker. 

“Back a good many years ago my wife and I 
started looking ahead to the day when I could 
stop work and still have a comfortable income. 
We decided that could be done only if I put part 
of my wages into companies that would then be 
working for us. 

“During the last 16 years, I’ve frequently felt, 
after careful consideration, that the stocks or 
bonds of certain companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange were selling for less than they 
were worth. I’ve backed my judgment, buying a 
few shares or bonds whenever we had the money 
to spare. 


Everything we need or want” 


“The result is that we have many different in- 
vestments — all my own selections, and most of 
them common stocks —and we get our entire in- 
come from them today. We receive about 7.5% on 
the money we have invested, not counting the in- 
crease in market value of the securities we hold. We 
are still investing, and expect to do so all our lives. 

““My wife and I spend our winters in Florida, 
our summers in Connecticut, and I do some 
fishing in Maine. We are not rich, but the invested 


money we have working for us provides everything 
we need or want.” 


Lavest wisely... 


through a Member Firm of the 


New York 
Stock Exchange 
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JOSEPH D. GOODMAN . HARRY D. COMER 


DESPITE ALL CURRENT labor turmoil and other un- 
certainties at home, as well as international uncer- 
tainties, I cannot become acutely alarmed over the 
general outlook. 

I am, in fact, optimistic rather than pessimistic 
over stock market prospects. 

Also, I look for maintenance next year of a bet- 
ter-than-average level of employment, of industrial 
production, of retail and other business, and, there- 
fore, of national income. 


STRIKES 


Wall Street counsels, from long experience: 
“Never sell stocks on strikes.” 
It may well be that this admonition is timely 


today. ‘ 

The New York Times interviewed Pennsylvania 
coal miners ordered back to work—Coal Czar Lewis 
issues nothing but peremptory “orders.” These in- 
terviews clearly revealed that strikers were “fed- 
up” with union-enforced idleness, that they were 
intensely eager to resume work, to receive their 
regular fat pay envelopes. 

My feeling is that the majority of auto workers, 
and probably the majority of steel workers, have 
no stomach for being subjected, by their union 
bosses, to long periods of idleness—entailing stop- 
page of their weekly wages. 

How may this affect the nationwide steel strike? 

If idleness should continue for many weeks, the 
Christmas season would be approaching. How 
many wives and families of ant workers would 
relish the prospect of a workless and payless Christ- 
mas? 

After all, America’s largest steel corporation has 
agreed to pay the maximum contributions recom- 
mended by the President’s Fact-Finding Board. 
But believing that this, alone, could not furnish all 
the ion money sought by union bosses, the U.S. 
Steel Corp. has insisted—for that and other reasons 
—that the employees should contribute to pension 
funds. 

Is this not reasonable stand? 

Doesn't governmental social security embody 
contributions by the recipients? “Something for 
nothing” just isn’t feasible in this stern, practical, 
wor world. 

Able-bodied citizens must be prepared not to 
rely solely upon others to sustain and maintain 
them, must be prepared to do their part in safe- 

their own wellbeing. 

Ponder what has happened in Britain, where 
the people have become a nation of leaners on a 





General Outlook Not Alarming 


- LUCIBN 0. HOOPER . W.C. HANSON 





Socialistic government. Never before was Britain 
so dangerously near the abyss of bankruptcy... . 
My belief is that nationwide strikes in America 
will not be abnormally prolonged, that workers 
themselves would rebel against long-drawn-out 
periods of union-decreed idleness. 
Reason will return. 


READJUSTMENT ORDERLY 


Devaluation has sprung no fireworks. 

On the whole, it is pe art to quicken inter- 
national economic improvement. 

How it is going to work out in Britain—the key 
country affected—still is uncertain. Palpably, most 
workers there do not comprehend what they and 
their country are up against, do not comprehend 
that, unless they refrain from fresh wage demands 
and vigorously strive to produce more, they face 
infinitely grave trouble, maybe even disaster. 

American taxpayers cannot forever financially 
shore-up Britain, Western Europe. They must most 
assiduously address themselves to the arduous task 
of becoming self-sustaining. 

(Parenthetically, I cannot conceive that Marshall 
Plan aid will totally cease in 1952.) 

Meanwhile, most evidences are that American- 
helped European countries are making some prog- 
ress towards economic recovery, that Communistic 
domination is on the wane (except in China), that 
the final triumph of democracy and righteousness 
over tyranny and unrighteousness will prevail. 

The whole world outlook will be colored by the 
outcome of Britain’s impending general election— 
it cannot be postponed beyond midyear and may 
eventuate long before then. The result cannot be 
cocksurely predicted. 

It can be said, however, that if Britons re-elect 
their Socialistic regime, committed to further far- 
flung nationalization of industry, American y- 
ers and legislators may re-cast their present plans 
for furnishing a Socialist British Government un- 
limited millions, billions, to finance an economy 
repugnant to our free-enterprise nation, which has 
dazzlingly proved that free enterprise is incom- 
parably superior to any other economic system the 
world has ever evolved. 

The decision rests with British voters—and, later, 
with American voters. 

The world’s gravest modern calamity and catas- 
trophe would be a burst-up between Britain and 
America. 

Let us fervently pray that nothing like this will 
obtrude.—B. C. Forses. 





VISION! 





Take a look through the Palomar 
telescope—and you wouldn’t see 
much. No layman would. But 
put a trained astronomer at the 
eyepiece and suddenly the Palo- 
mar giant adds billions of miles 
to the vision of anyone who 
knows what to look for—how to 
interpret what he sees. 


And when it comes to invest- 
ing, vision works a lot the same. 


Lots of people looking for a 
sensible way to earn more than 
1 or 2% on their savings are con- 
fused by financial facts and fig- 
ures .. . don’t get much out of 
available investment data. 


But to the trained specialist, 
even a brief study of balance 
sheets, earnings, and income ac- 
counts yields a pretty clear pic- 
ture of a company’s health. 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we 
have dozens of such specialists 
whose whole job it is to point 
out the facts that many investors 
might miss — explain and inter- 
pret what they mean. 


So why not ask for their help 
on your investments? No matter 
how large—or small—there’s no 
charge, no obligation, whether 
you’re a customer or not. 


Just write (in complete con- 
fidence) to— 


Department SD-75 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Recent Developments 


THESE RECENT developments: the 30% 
devaluation in the British pound and 
other currencies; the insistent demand 
by labor unions for pensions; announce- 
ment that Russia has the atomic bomb, 
all have a bearing on investments. 

The currency devaluation will result 
in lower prices for articles we import 
from Britain, but not much lower. 
There might be shifts in our export in- 
dustries, some doing better than others. 
Should devaluation work out badly for 
this country, Congress will no doubt 
rectify matters. I still believe that, ul- 
timately, the price of gold here will be 
increased substantially. 

The demand for pensions is a logical 
development, hastened by large pen- 
sions paid to many corporation officials. 
Labor's goals appear to be: full employ- 
ment; high wages; a five-day week, 
with not more than eight hours a day; 
protection against financial loss due to 
sickness and old age. 

It is obvious that if industry is bur- 
dened with additional costs, prices of 
goods must be increased, or cheaper 
production methods devised, otherwise 
the profit-margin will be reduced. 

Meanwhile, money rates are kept 
low; deficit spending by the govern- 
ment has been resumed, and this spend- 
ing helps to create employment and to 
provide business for various industries. 
I think this will continue—along the 
road to a Welfare State. 

Apprehension over Russia and the 
general disintegration of Western Eu- 
rope has placed the United States in 
a position of fearing that unless it keeps 
afloat the so-called “free nations” we 
will be ultimately left alone, to fight 
it out with Russia, or further change 
our economic system. If Western Eu- 
rope can hold out, it might well be that 
this situation will finally result in an 
economic union of the free nations, 
with one currency system for all. 

Data regarding some stocks appear- 
ing in a list here recently: 

Fairbanks, Morse is a leading pro- 
ducer of industrial equipment, such as 
Diesel and gas engines, electric mo- 
tors, generators, pumps, etc. The com- 
pany also manufactures the “Fairbanks 
Scales.” The utility, marine, and rail- 
way industries are among the com- 
pany’s most important customers. Capi- 
talization: $16.5 million in funded debt 
and 599,595 shares of common stock. 
Finances are strong, with cas! items 


34 


alone greater than current liabilities, | 


Net working capital of $42.2 million 
provides an approximate working capi- 
tal per share of $43. Earnings declined 
substantially during the first half of 
this year, to $2.71 against $4.65 last 
year. However, it is expected that busi- 
ness conditions generally will continue 
favorable. Earnings of approximately 
$5.50 are estimated for this year. 
Now selling around 37—a high of 
88 was reached in 1946—the stock 
yields 6%% on the present $2.50 divi- 
dend. s 
Jones and Laughlin is the fourth- 
largest steel company in America, with 
principal operations located near Pitts- 
burgh. Capitalization: Funded debt, 
$60 million; 293,568 shares of $5 cu- 
mulative preferred stock; 2,600,327 
shares of common stock. Earnings dur- 
ing the first six months of this year 
were $5.55, against $4.14 last year. 
Full year’s earnings are estimated at 
around $9. The present dividend is $.65 
quarterly. Company is strong financial- 
ly, with working capital of $107 mil- 
lion. Cash items total $75 million. At 
around 25, the stock appears to have 
largely discounted the predicted decline 
in steel production and the uncertain- 
ties involved in the current labor dis- 
ute. The high in 1946 was 53; the 
ow, established in 1941, was 16%. 
Should the stock become available 
around 22, purchases would be in 
order. 

National Department Stores is a hold- 
ing company operating 13 department 
stores, including Frank and Seder of 
Philadelphia, Detroit, and Pittsburgh; 
Bailey Department Stores in Cleve- 
land; J. M. High Co., Atlanta, etc. 
Debt is only $347,000. There are 782,- 
140 shares of common stock. Working 
capital per share is approximately twice 
the present price of the stock. Earnings 
have declined this year, but are ex- 
pected to hold up reasonably well as 
compared with pre-war figures as com- 
pany specializes in low-cost merchan- 
dise. Earnings for last year, $3.32. Sales 
are closely tied to the level of con- 
sumer income and have shown a rising 
trend since 1936. Now selling around 
16 and paying $.25 quarterly (paid 4 


year-end extra last year of $.50) the 


stock yields 6%%. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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BOOKLET S&S 


Informative Reading 





ooo 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by ‘number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 











695. CrrricaL SHORTAGES—FUELS AND 
Enercy: Reviews the current reserves of 
fuels and the supplies of energy, relates 
the conservation of fuel and energy to the 
conservation of effort in production. Con- 
cludes that statistical information as now 
available is intrinsically unreliable. 


696. Tuts Isn’r THE Way To Run THE 
RaiLroaps: Deals with the continuing en- 
croachment of restrictive legislation on the 
authority of railroad management. Urges 
stockholders and investors to rally against 
pending Congressional legislation deepen- 
ing this encroachment. 


697. THe CHALLENGE TO COLLEGIATE 
Business EpucaTion: Makes a strong plea 
for a well-rounded, well-informed busi- 
ness-school graduate heavily grounded in 
the art of human relations. Challenges 
colleges to concentrate on the development 
of character. 


698. THe Economics or COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING: Strongly urges that collec- 
tive bargaining be put on a sound eco- 
nomic foundation: belief in capitalism, ef- 
fort to increase productivity, recognition 
of managerial functions, decisions based 
on economic fact, acceptance of respon- 
sibility to the community. 


699. Posrrive ResEarcH: A PROGRAM 
FoR Business: Gives business men a posi- 
tive program for a constructive approach 
to our economic ills. Outlines eight 
“planks” that would fit into an affirmative 
platform. 


700. On AnnuaL Report RESEARCH: 
Summarized report on the types of data 
and design producing maximum effective- 
ness when incorporated in annual reports. 


701. Tae West Coast—Basic TRENDS 
AND Opportunities: Emphasizes the favor- 
able factors on the much-neglected posi- 
tive side of the nation’s business and eco- 
nomic outlook. Highlights the West Coast’s 
special assets and opportunities for con- 
tributing to an anticipated increase in the 
country’s standard of living. 


702, Be a Betrer Boss: Useful 10-unit 
course issued by the New York Central 
System for its supervisors. Provides hun- 
dreds of “tips” on what employees expect 
of their supervisors, and what supervisors 
should expect from their employees. 








































PROVE 


TO YOURSELF 


NO CIGARETT 
HANGOVER 


when you smoke PHILIP Morris! 


———7, 








In just a few seconds you can prove 


PHILIP MORRIS 


I$ DEFINITELY LESS IRRITATING 
than the brand you're now smoking 


HERES 
ALL YOU 
DO! 



















| a _ light up your 


present brand 
me thing— DONT 





eee light. up a 
PHILIP MORRIS 









tly the sa ting? 
INHALE oo that bite, thet sting 
take a puff—DON'T INHALE. Notice morris! 
pm 78 o-w-l-y let the amie come | Quite a difference from PHILIP 
, h your nose. And NOW ..- G PHILIP Morais! 










Everybody talks about PLEASURE, but 
only ONE cigarette has really done something 
about it. That cigarette is PHILIP MorRRIs! 
Remember: /ess irritation means more pleasure. 4 
And PHILip Morris iis the ONE cigarette ; 
proved definitely /ess irritating, 
definitely milder, than 
any other leading brand. 
NO OTHER CIGARETTE 
CAN MAKE THAT STATEMENT. 


YOU'LL BE GLAD TOMORROW — 
YOU SMOKED PHILIP MORRIS TODAY! 


2 PHILP MORRIS 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
Stock Market Consultant 
Forest Hills E 
Long Island, New York 


has been correct on the market since he 
sold out before the crash in 1929. He has 
an enviable record for accuracy and re- 
liability for over twenty years. In recent 
years his foresight has been conspicuously 
clear. He got his clients out before the 
fifty point crash in the Spring of 1946, pre- 
dicted the decline from the high of ’47 into 
March ’48, called the “bullish confirmation” 
ef May 48 a sure sign of further decline 
and predicted the Fall election would result 
in a market crash that would work lower 
far into 1949, then rally and go lower. He 
is the author of “America Tomorrow” 
called “The most far-seeing economic guide 
for the future” and “27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders,” both of which are 
sent free to those who send $5.00 for his 
weekly guidance letters during the next 
seven critical weeks. 











S/D REPORTS 
14th Year 

Learn the economic positions, trends and 
the next objective levels to which stock 
prices and D-J Averages now are headed, 
per Supply and Demand indications. Be 
aware of what advices per stock are re- 
ported separately for traders and for 
investors. Send $2.00 (Introductory) to 
receive the current weekly and monthly 
editions of S/D REPORTS in which 
the action positions for some 240 prefer- 
ence merit stocks are featured. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


whan: <aeed Adviser 


Greenwich Connecticut 











“PROJECTION THEORY INVESTING” 


Why miss Good Buying or Selling opportunities? 
A special offer to new Readers at this critical 
time. Send $1.00 for the next four weekly mar- 
ket letters. 

Three Months $8.09 Six Menths $15.00 
One Year $28.00 Alr Mall $2.00 Extra 
STOCK TRADERS SERVICE 
Box £84 College Park Detreit 21, Mich. 
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Taxes On Prorrrs. It will pay all in- 
vestors to learn the facts on capital 
gains taxes. There exists a rather wide- 
spread, though erroneous, impression 
that all long-term capital gains (over 
six months) are taxed at 25%. 

Truth is that net taxable income of a 
man and wife must exceed $44,000 be- 
fore the long-term capital gains tax 
reaches 25%. 

Large losses are frequently suffered 
because stockholders try to save small 
tax differentials by waiting until profits 
enter the “long-term” zone. Often the 
market risk involved in such attempts 
far outweighs any tax saving possible. 
(Consult your tax expert, for advice 
applicable to your specific problem.) 

Suppose you (and your wife) are in 
the $5,000 joint-income class. Four 
months ago you purchased some stocks 
which now show a (short-term) paper 
profit of $1,000. Your problem is 
whether or not it is worth while to hold 
for two more months, in order to make 
it a long-term capital gain, subject to 
lower taxes. 

Without due consideration of the 
facts, the investor is very likely to hold 
on to his stock, under the misconcep- 
tion that it is always to his advantage 
to do so. Here are the facts in this case. 

The net profit after taxes if the stocks 
are sold today would be $806. If held 
over two more months, the net profit 
after taxes would be $903, an apparent 
saving of $97. 

However, (and here is the rub) , this 


saving assumes that the price of the 
stock two months hence will be the 
same as today. It disregards the fact 
that a small price decline would upset 
such calculations. 

The holder must weigh the “sure” 
net profit of $806 today against the 
possibility that a reversal in the market 
might not only reduce the value of the 
stocks by more than $97, but might 
even turn the profit into a loss. 

The stock market seems to be in 
very strong position. 

It has demonstrated ability to hold 
close to 1949 top prices during several 
weeks of adverse news developments 
which ordinarily would be expected to 
induce investors to press holdings for 
sale. Despite labor troubles in several 
basic industries, lower corporate earn- 
ings, drastic foreign currency devalu- 
ations, and atomic news from Russia, 
stocks have performed very well. 

Many stock groups have moved 
ahead to new 1949 highs since Labor 
Day (New York City Banks, Casualty 
Insurance, D Stores, Foods, 
Oils, Automobiles, and others). Several 
groups have established new highs for 
the past three years or longer (Chemi- 
cals, Utilities, Office Equipment, Fire 
Insurance). 

Early development of suena in 
Railroads and in low-priced, highly 
speculative Industrials would be good 
indication that the general list may be 
about ready to move out of its three- 
year rut and swing upward in earnest. 
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Congratulations 


Hugh Dean, Carl H. Kindl, Wilbur 
H. Norton, and Elis S. Hoglund, elected 
vice-presidents of General Motors Corp. 

Faustin J. Solon, vice-president of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., elected chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Im- 
provement of Public Understanding of 
Our Economic peony gerne by 
the Association of Nati Advertisers 
and the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

Walter Hull Aldridge, president of 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., awarded 
the 1949 John Fritz Medal as “engineer 
of mines and statesman of industry who 
by his rare technical skills has impor- 
tantly augmented ‘the mineral produc- 
tion of our country and Canada.” 

L. F. Desmond, named sales super- 
visor of the Dodge Division of Chrysler 


Raymond N. Ball, president of Lin- 
coln-Rochester Trust Co., elected a di- 
rector of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. 

H. J. Szold, a general partner of 
Lehman Brothers, investment bankers, 
elected a director of Climax Molybde- 
num Co, 

Dr. Paul D. Merica, executive vice- 
president of International Nickel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., elected a director of 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 

Lewis C. Davis, elected president of 
Bonwit Teller & Co. of Philadelphia. 

Vincent A. -Catozella, elected presi- 
dent and a director of O’Sullivan Rub- 
ber Corp. 

Russell M. Shultz, a vice-president 
of National Biscuit Co., elected a di- 
rector of the company. 

John E. McKeen, elected president, 
and John L. Smith, elected chairman of 
the board, of Chas. Pfizer & Co. 

W. C. Stolk, recently elected execu- 
tive vice-president of American Can 
Co., elected a director. 

Martin W. Clement, chairman of 
Pennsylvania Railroad, elected a direc- 
tor of Aveo Manufacturing Co. 

W. C. MacMillan, elected executive 
vice-president, and Serge B. Jureney, 
elected a vice-president, of Continental 
Oil Co. 

William L. McKnight, elected chair- 
man of the board; Archibald G. Bush, 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
nittee; Richard P. Carlton, elected 
president; George H. Halpin, elected 
executive vice-president, of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. 

George J. Burke, Ann attorney, 
elected a of Detroit Edison Co. 

Gustav Laub, elected vice-president 
in charge of sales of Vanadium Corp. 

Warren N. Burding, elected presi- 
dent of John F. Jelke Co, 
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LOW-PRICED 


20 STOCKS 


from UNITED’S Annual Survey 
of listed issues below 16 


NITED’S Staff has just completed a survey of the 889 stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange and Curb selling at 16 or below. 
These include severely depressed issues selling far below intrinsic 
values. Many $20 to $40 stocks are still selling for $8 to $15! 
Typical is a $9 stock yielding 6.7%, covering its dividend twice over, 
with net working capital of more than $16 a share. Also a $16 stock 
that sold about 45 in 1946. In each of the past eleven years this stock 
has never'‘failed to sell above 20, nor has it sold below 12. Earnings 
this year should equal about $1.50 a share. Dividends are being paid 
to yield about 5%. Net working capital alone equals $18 a share, or 
more than the current selling price. 


Attractive Issues to Buy Now! 


With many authorities viewing the recent advance as the start of a Bull 
Market, this is an opportune time to consider investment Ie undervalued 
low-priced stocks. To help you make profitable selections, our new Report 
presents these 20 attractive issues: 


GROWTH STOCKS WITH NEW PRODUCTS 


Companies that are forging ahead with new products or new processes under 
aggressive management. Large profits have been made in new industries in the 
past, in motors, chemicals, radio. These five stocks sell around $12 and have big 
growth potentials. 


25 -YEAR DIVIDEND PAYERS — 6% to 9% 


Good quality issues that have demonstrated earnings and dividend stability over 
a long period of years. Prices range from 8 to 14. Including stock dividends, 
yields range from 6% to 9%. They also offer good possibilities of capital 
appreciation. 


SELLING BELOW NET QUICK ASSETS 


These low-priced stocks offer you value for your money—you pay less than the 
per share value of net working capital. Plants and equipment free. They 
are not only cheap on an asset basis, but all have good long-term earnings 
prospects. 


NOW BELOW 1942 BEAR MARKET LOWS 


Five stocks of substantial companies that have been drastically deflated, Three 
years ago the average price of these stocks was 33. Today it is 10. Yet these 
are well known concerns whose products should be in good demand as business 
improves. 


TIME TO BUY WHEN PRICES ARE LOW 


The first phase of a major advance is usaally featured by strength in 
higher priced investment issues, such as has recently occerred. Thea as 
confidence grows, interest teras to lower priced secondary stocks. By 
acting now you can be prepared for a more dynamic phase of market 
advance when low-priced stocks usually rise 2 or 3 times as fast as the 


average. 
Yours with Months Trial Sewice 


This 20-Stock Survey and a month’s trial subscription to 
our regular weekly UNITED Business and Investment 
Reports sent to new readers for only .......-52008% 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS NOW WITH 
$1FOR REPORT FM-50 
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“Before I knew 
the difference in 
savings accounts 
























I was satisfied 
with less. But now 


I know the advan- 
tages of a Standard 
Federal savings ac- 
count, where my 
funds are federally 
insured up to $5,000, 
earn higher divi- 
dends, and are con- 
veniently available.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 
federally insured. 


WRITE TODAY 











CURRENT 
for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 





financial statement — also 
\your free copy of “Califor- 
\ nia Here I Come” picturing 
\ “life the California way.” 


2 A 


PRESIDENT 


Savings and Loan Association 


—_ 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 


1OS ANGEIES 1 ms 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 





SANTA COMES EVERY MONTH 





Y 
Ouf cc tisOMs 


will long, long remember this 


welcome, impressive GIFT! 


The Fashion Forum of the NATIONAL TIE OF 
THE MONTH CLUB* selects the smartest EXCLU- 
SIVE DESIGNS and pedigreed fabrics. The 
“Membership Questionnaire” guarantees each 
member Ties to suit his personality. You pre- 
sent a clever miniature tie with member's name 
gold stamped in a beautiful gift box. Each 
monthly selection is gift wrapped and shipped 
in your name. It is sure to please. 


r—— SILVER } GOLD 
REMEMBERSHIP REMEMBERSHIP 


6 or i2 months 6 or 12 months 
Ties 












$3 ies 
12 Ties ($42.00 Vatue) 
Your cest 
6 Ties ($212.00 Value) 
Your cost $17.50 


2.50 

12 Ties ($30.00 Value! 
Your cost is $2 

6 Ties ($15.00 Value) 
Your cost $12.50 











All ties regularly featured at the HOTEL STATLER 
TIE BAR at these prices,—worth. more 


Treat yourself too! “Be the Best Tie'd Man in Town''! 
MAIL US YOUR LIST TODAY! 








FORBES—<America’s Fastest- 
Growing Business Executive 
Publication 








Financial 


IN OUR LAST ARTICLE in this series on 
“Managing Your Money,” we consid- 
ered the all-important role of life in- 
surance in financial planning. The chief 
pro’s and con's of life insurance were 
analyzed in a general way. Now we 
want to become more specific, showing 
how insurance can be applied in vari- 
ous financial programs. 

Insurance is a very versatile instru- 
ment. It can be used in numerous ways, 
in many combinations. 

But, first, a few words about the 
more important kinds of policies. 

“Ordinary,” or “straight” life insur- 
ance is the most common form, repre- 
senting about two-thirds of all life 
policies now in force. Briefly, this kind 
of policy requires that premiums (pe- 
triodic payments) be made each year of 
the insured person’s life until he dies 
(or until age 85 in some policies). The 
face amount of the policy is paid in full 
at death of the insured. 

After a certain number of years, this 
type of insurance usually builds up a 
fairly substantial “cash surrender” value 

(the money you can get back if you 
decide to convert to cash or an an- 
nuity), loan values, and pays dividends. 
The cost (premiums) of this kind of 
policy runs much less than for “en- 
dowment” insurance, but more than 
for “term” policies. 

“Term” insurance, for want of a bet- 
ter word, may be described as “tem- 
porary” insurance. That is, the insured 
individual is protected for a specified 
period, such as 5, 10 or 20 years. If he 
dies during that period, the full amount 
of the pity is paid to his survivors, 
just as with any other kind of policy. 
But once the specified period ends, the 
insurance ceases. Usually such policies 
carry an option to renew for another 
period—at higher rates, of course, be- 
cause of the increase in age. This is 
the lowest-cost form of insurance, first, 
because it provides protection for only 
a limited period; secondly, because it 
has little, if any, cash or loan values. 
But, because of its flexibility, it is gain- 
ing popularity, and will be discussed 
fully later in this series. 

“Endowment” policies are a combina- 
tion of life insurance and periodic sav- 


ings. 





Like “term” policies, they run for a 
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Life Insurance in- 


Planning 


specified period, such as 20 or 30 years, 
But at the end of that interval, they 
have accumulated a cash value equal 
to the full face amount of the policy. 
What it really boils down to is a pre- 
determined savings schedule, plus in- 
surance coverage in case death pre- 
vents fulfillment of the plan. Cash and 
loan values build up very rapidly with 
this type of policy. But, by the same 
token, premiums are also expgnsive 
compared with other forms of insur- 
ance. Such policies often are used to 
provide for future requirements, such 
as an educational fund for growing 
children. 

“Limited payment” insurance is real- 
ly a form of “ordinary” insurance, ex- 
cept that premiums are paid only for 
a stated period—10, 20, 30 years, etc. 

But because premiums are concen- 
trated within a shorter period, they, of 
course, run higher than on “ordinary” 
meyer On the other hand, cash and 

oan values also accumulate faster than 
under “ordinary” life. 

“Group” insurance is used to cover 
closely associated groups of individuals, 
such as employees of the same business 
firm. 

Rates generally run very low on such 
policies, first, because they are nearly 
always a form of “term” insurance; 
secondly, because it’s practically a 
method of buying insurance “whole- 
sale,” with the life risk spread over a 
large number of individuals. Besides, 
many employers pay part, if not all, of 
the cost. Almost invariably, such in- 
surance ends when the insured leaves 
his job. 

In addition to these four major types 
of policies, there are many combina- 
tions, such as part “ordinary” and part 
“term,” designed to fit special needs. 

“Which kind of should I use?” 

This question often comes up as we 
get deeper into the subject of financial 
planning. Of course, there is no blanket 
answer to this ye because no two 
cases are quite alike. 

Perhaps the best approach to the 
problem is to suggest a few basic prin- 
ciples to consider in setting up your 
insurance program. The way in 
the broad guiding principles fit your 
case will indicate the type of policy 

best suited to your own situation. Here 
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are some fundamental questions to 
consider: 

1. What is your main objective in 
buying insurance? Family protection? 
If so, what is the period when greatest 
coverage is needed? A man with grow- 
ing children usually needs maximum 
coverage until his children reach ma- 
turity. After that, the need for cover- 
age generally decreases. A combination 
of “ordinary” and “term” may be the 
solution here. 

2. What protection do you already 
have, in the form of group insurance, 
GI insurance, etc.P Analyze this care- 
fully, making sure that whatever you 
now have will survive your present job 
in case you leave it. 

3. What are your Social Security 
benefits? If you don’t know your exact 
standing, write Social Security Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. A very 
important consideration. So much so, 
we'll want to look into this later. 

4. Is part of your objective to ac- 
cumulate savings, aside from family 
protection? An endowment policy may 
be your answer, but you can probably 
do better by your own combination of 
periodic dollar averaging in securities 
plus “term” or “ordinary” policies. 
Again, we'll give specific cases later. 
Be sure, also, that your insurance “sav- 
ings” program doesn’t duplicate your 
bank, savings association or Govern- 
ment bond program. 

5. What other provisions have you 
made in your estate planning? Trust 
arrangements? Gift transfers? Prepara- 
tion of a will? 


On the Bookshelf 


THe History OF AN ADVERTISING 
AcENcY, by Ralph M. Bower (Pub.: 
Harvard University Press. _ Price: 
$7.50). 

A detailed and documented study of 
N. W. Ayer & Son of Philadelphia, one 
of the oldest and largest advertising 
agencies in the world. Traces the firm’s 
development from a one-room, one-man 
enterprise in 1869 to the present large 
corporation. Much emphasis on the 
advertising industry as a whole—or- 
ganization, methods, operations, etc. 


A Dictionary oF Economics, by Har- 
old S. Sloan and Arnold J. Zurcher 
(Pub.: Barnes & Noble, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. Price: $3). 

A cross-referenced volume of terms 
in common use in both elementary and 
advanced economics courses, as well as 
in “practical” and “business” economics. 
Special effort is also made to identify 
the newer economic vocabulary “that 
has developed as a consequence of the 
contemporary relation of the state to 
economic life.” 


WEALTH AND WELFARE, by Norman 
Ware (Pub.: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. Price: $2.50). 
A fast-paced description and explan- 
ation of the chief economic develop- 
ments of the last thousand years of 
Western civilization. “A historical per- 
spective that clarifies our responses to 
the welter of economic theories about 
what is happening to the world today.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION TC. - 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933 and July 2, 
1946, of FORBES, published Twice a Month 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1949. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
. bw gael gen a oe ‘ere in ay for ee 
tate and county aforesaid, personally appear 
Richard E. Kline, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of FORBES, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, em- 
bodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 
_ 1. That, the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, assistant publisher, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 
bi sec og as Oy Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
or are 
Assistant Publisher, Malcolm S. Forbes, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, , 3 
Managing Editor, Robert K. Heimann, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York i ae oe 
Business Manager—Richard E. Kline, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
oe Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 


Bruce ¢. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Malcolm Ne. 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gordon B. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Wallace F “Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


3.’ That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 


1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 

mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes & Sons we Co., Inc., 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.; Paramount 
Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y.; B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N. Y.; H. A. Whitten 
Co., 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Sigler & 

, c/o Central Hanover Bank, 70 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; {euen H. Ward, 25 Broad- 
way, New York, N. .; C. A. Frueauff, 60 Wall 
St., New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; The 
Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco, California; 
Mrs. P. S, Davis, c/o Guaranty Trust Co., 140 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Genoy and Com- 
pany: 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; G. 

oherty Estate, 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; 
George O. Muhlfeld Estate, 90 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. ; 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the ks of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
phs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
nowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 
RICHARD E. KLINE, 
" Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 

day of Séptember, 1949. 

ALICE BUSH, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1951. 
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HOW TO 


HOLD ON TO 
YOUR MONEY 


in the next 6 months— 


If you have more of worldly goods than 
the other fellow, you probably earned it. 
Now you want to keep what you have— 
and make it grow. That is how Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly 
can guide you. 

To help you invest your money or 
plan your financial affairs with ; 
understanding and foresight, Barron’s 
gives you clear guidance on basic finan- 
cial trends. 

You will see, in Barron’s how the 
values of your stocks and bonds, real 
estate, commodities, insurance 
other holdings are affected by i 
conditions — political and economic — 
from week to week. 

Barron’s never attempts to tell you 
which stocks or bonds to buy or sell. 
It does tell you the facts that affect 
securities—the underlying trends, im- 
mediate outlook, vital news and statis- 
tics that indicate the intrinsic values. 

Each week in Barron’s you get a 
balanced investment outlook: Business 
Trends, Industry Forecasts, Security 
Values, Commodity Prices, Tax News, 
Impact of Federal Legislation, Weekly 
“status-at-a-glance” Stock Listings, Spe- 
cialized Investment Studies. 

If you save $1,000 or more a year... 
or are worth over $10,000 ... you 
find in Barron’s the information and 
cuidance that will help you build your 
financial future wisely. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself 
how it puts you “on top” of the entire 
business and investment scene. Only 
$7.50 for six months’ trial. Or full year’s 
subscription, only $15. Just tear out this 
ad and mail with your check today. Or 
tell us to bill you. F-10-15 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow-Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


IRANI TUT 














Am. Rad. & S.S. Am. Tel. & Tel 

Armour & Co. Chesa: & Ohio 

Comm. Edison, Chi. Cons, Edison, N. Y. 

K : i, et ; omery 
ennecott Mon Wi 

N. Y. Central Pan z be Moms, 

Paramount Pictures ‘Penna. R.R. 

Pepsi-Cola ps Petrol. 

Pub. Serv. E. &G. Stand. Oil, N. J. 

Sunray Oil Co. 


Babson’s opinion on these widely 
held stocks may save you losses. 
Simply check those you own, OR 
LIST 7 OTHERS YOU OWN, 
and mail this ad to us. We will 
tell you if clients have been ad- 
vised to Hold or Switch them. 

(Please print your name) 

No cost or obligation. 

Write Dept. F-80 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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Stock Trading jf 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Market Influences 


Tue SEPTEMBER MARKET was some- 
thing of a deadlock. The D-J Indus- 
trials met support on each decline 
somewhere between 177% and 179 and 
resistance on each advance somewhere 
between 181 and 184. In view of the 
month’s big news (Fact-Finders’ Re- 
port, Coal Stoppage, Currency Deval- 
uation, Atomic ts in Rus- 
sia, and Steel Labor Deadlock), this is 
not a wide range. 

A favorable development was the 
pene mrees Se shares, stimu- 

less-than-expected cost of the 

five-day week in the industry. 

The “demand levels” to watch 
177-179, 174-175, and 170-178. 

The “supply levels” are 181-184, 
188 and 190-195. 

fe dearelay aad Piaghd level looks 
m y idable, especially since 
the rise in the rail’ average is likely to 
obtain little support from the shares of 


the coal-carrying roads. This group of 
carriers has c troubles not ed 
to the coal st ge, which is a pass- 
ing factor. r some dividend cuts 


can be avoided is a moot question. 

One should not jump at conclusions 
about the final influence of currency 
devaluations on American industry or 
on the stock market. The effects will 
be selective and cumulative, rather than 
general and immediate. 

Our total exports have been running 
at a rate of less than 5% of the gross 








JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 81 

A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
(80.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. will 
be paid Oct. 29, 1949, to stockholders 
of record Oct. 7, 1949, as shown on the 
books of the Company. 

Ottumwa, iowa. George A. Morrell, Vice Pres. & Treas. 




















The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader. 














national product, so if they were cut 
in two the deflation would be only 
about 2% of the national product. 
America is not a “foreign trade” coun- 

, and changes in the external value 
of the dollar do not have the same ef- 
fect on our economy as such changes 
have in countries like Britain, Ger- 
ee and Japan, where foreign trade 
is all-important. 

No doubt our exports will decrease 
and our imports increase, and political 
pressure for higher tariffs will be a 
larger issue in the next Election. 

The industry which has _ export- 
ing the biggest percentage of its pro- 
diction is te Drug Industry. arr: 
drug industry export profit-margins wi 
decrease more than drug industry physi. 
cal exports. Marketwise, perhaps, the 
bloom is off the drug shares for the 
time being. Perhaps they had been 
over-exploited as “defensive” invest- 
ments anyway. 

Office equipment exports also have 
been important. 

Retailers were disappointed at the 
trend in sales in the final two weeks 
of September, and orders at the whole- 
sale level suffered in consequence. The 
recovery in trade which started in mid- 
July seems to have lost some of its 
momentum. 

A seasonal downtrend in automobile 
production seems to be developing, and 
the steel industry has been selling about 
25% of output to the automobile indus- 
try, which probably has somewhat 
above-normal inventories of steel on 
hand. 

The October FRB Production Index 
probably will be off a little from Sep- 
tember. 


It should be kept in mind, however, 
that the economy is assured of an im- 
portant “blood transfusion” early next 
year in the form of the insurance divi- 
dend to World War II veterans. 

Furthermore, the spendable income 
of the masses is likely to be maintained 
at a high level. 


Some people talk and reason that 
business is “not good” whenever the 
FRB Index dips a little. In all prob- 
ability we are not going back into the 
boom conditions of 1947 and 1948. 
That was abnormal. What reasonable 
people hope for now is a “leveling off” 
at a fairly high level, and that the ad- 
justment “from boom to normal” will 
be a “rolling” one, as it has been to 
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date, rather than a precipitate all-indus- 
try affair. 

Sensible bulls on the stock market 

that 1950 earnings probably 
will be lower than those for 1949, just 
as 1949 earnings are lower than those 
for 1948. The hope for better stock 
prices lies in a more liberal appraisal 
of lower , not in higher earm- 
ings (except in isolated cases). Remem- 
ber that our appraisal of abnormal 
boom earnings of a non-recurrent na- 
ture never has been anything but nig- 
The nation a 

nation’s uite excit 

about President Taman’ announce- 
ment that “an atomic explosion had oc- 
curred in Russia.” The aircraft shares 
have responded a little, on the theory 
that this means a stepping-up of na- 
tional defense activity. The 
public y aartwn did not get as ex- 
cited as the press. 

It seems to me that the Electronics 
shares are better national defense is- 
sues on this news than the aircrafts. 
These issues (or most of them) have 
the additional attractiveness of not be- 
ing too high on the basis of television 
earnings of a strictly peace nature. The 
peace purposes earnings of the aircraft 
industry are negligible, and profit mar- 
gins in the business always are irregular 
and hazardous. 

I like Motorola and Sylvania Electric. 

The concentration of short interest 
in the Motor shares is almost spectacu- 
lar. It is a cushion against declines as 
car production sustains a seasonal de- 
cline. Some of the reasoning about the 
1950 automobile market, on which the 
bearishness on the motors is based, 
seems rather extreme. One forecast, re- 
puted to come from the tire industry, is 
a passenger car output next year of 
4,000,000 and a truck output of 850,- 
000 units. These shorts in the motor 
shares, incidentally, are threatened with 
having to some fancy extra divi- 
dends before the end of the year. 


On almost any count, I feel less op- 
timistic than formerly about the Farm 
Equipment shares. Exports are likely to 
decrease, and the country’s farms have 
made great poe in the long secular 
program of mechanization. .. . Southern 
Pacific has made remarkable progress 
in reducing its rtation ratio and 
seems assured of earnings of $7 to $8 
a share this year. . . . Seaboard Air Line 
Preferred looks like one of the more 
desirable high-yield issues. . . . Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing, selling 
around 21, paying $1.50 a share and 
earning about $5 a share, looks like a 
good safe stock to own. . . . Apprecia- 
tion of the huge assets back of the issue 
have caused some accumulation in 
Newmont Mining, a “store of value” 
stock of great merit. 
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Forbes Rates Employee 
House Organs 


pa ye ecb hm eg a ar 
apprai tions’ employee publications. The great 
a er of ion bees organ as a public, labor, and com- 
munity relations tool is variously realized. By calling atten- 
tion to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this vital 
link between management and workers. 

In scering the house organ, the = rate anda oo 
technique of spotlighting company problems, employee ser- 
vices, = the rewards bs ee Spreading understand- 
ing of the inte dence of company, community and 
employee is, from: the Forses viewpoint, the house organ’s 
No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management must also try 
to understand its employees—their desire for recognition, 
their fear of insecurity, their normal curiosity about fellow- 
workers. Copy and pictures featuring employees and their 
interests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the house organ is judged as an 


attractive, attention-compelling production. mg illustra- 
tion, and typography are importantly weigh 
scoring of each pub 


in the final 
cation. 


Weirton Steels “Bulletin” 











Ma t’ Reoaarttnten t Craft Final 
Cempany and Publication = . Sense “hie Prem se Score 
Weirton Steel Co.—The Bulletin (Sept.) See cut.......... 95 92 62 85 


Excellent diversification in copy and photos; unobtrusively explains management functions 
while featuring the employee and his activities; informative executive message; spotlights 
union personalities; boosts community; jumbled, crowded layout drags down otherwise 
excellent score. 


Chrysler Corp.—Chrysler Motors Mag. (Aug.)............ 76 77 82 80 


With the exception of a few space-wasters, the book is fairly well rounded; executive mes- 
sage could have been more pointed; company services to employees warrants attention. Good 
feature: “What Chrysler means to U.S.” 


Armco Steel Corp.—Arm-co-operator (Aug.).............. 85 69 62 75 


Successfully combines company services with employee-interest photos; fine executive mes- 
sage, good short on the fruits of enterprise. Not sufficient employee-interest; could stand a 
little humor; why not identify employees in photographs? 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co.—Winchester Life (Sept.). . 60 80 70 78 


Editorial and executive message good; satisfactory employee coverage, but too much space 
given to personals; why not plug company services, give more information on company 
operations? 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.—Men and Steel (Sept.)..... 76 55 58 65 


Well-written executive message; excellently illustrated safety feature; company story on 
“bar mills” too long, too difficult to follow, wastes space; more attention should be given 
to reporting division news. 


E. A. Staley Mfg. Co.—The Staley Journal (July)........ 65 75 60 65 
Writing here could be improved; good article on President Staley, Jr., but far from enough 
company story for book this size; many bad, uninteresting photos. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio—The Sohioan (Sept.).......... 70 50 88 63 


Good features on efficiency, company and industry operations; “patent” article too long, 
loses effectiveness; not enough diversification in company stories; paucity of copy about 
employees. 
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Thoughts 


Trained and inspired leadership is 
needed in the troubled world of today. 
We live in uncertainty and fear. The 
times call for thinking and straight 
thinking—on of the goals of true edu- 
cation. Unfortunatcly, the world so 
clamors for action that men and wo- 
men devote little time to thinking. 
Many believe in second-hand thinking. 
They find it easier to ascertain and 
adopt the thoughts of others than to 
ink for themselves. 
—JaMEs F. Bynes. 


Every job has drudgery, whether it 
is in the home, in the professional 
school or in the office. The first secret 
of happiness is the recognition of this 
fundamental fact. —M. C. McIntosu. 


The great use of life is to spend it for 
something that will outlast it. 
—WILLIAM JAMES. 


I do not believe that the government 
should seek social legislation in the 
guise of taxation, If we are to G8 
socialism, it should be presented to the 
people of this country as socialism and 
not under the guise of a law to collect 
revenue. —CALviIn COOLIDGE. 


Every time you acquire a new inter- 
est, even more, a new accomplishment, 
you increase your power of life. No one 
who is deeply interested in his subject 
can long remain unhappy. The real pes- 
simist is one who has lost interest. 

—WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS. 


Many a man rises because he will 
not let his tears blind him. 
—Roy L. Smirn, D.D. 


With the worship of God must go 
denial of self. These are the two wings 
for flight. Pride of any kind will be 
rooted out, and also desire for power 
over others. Not until it is rooted out 
can the economic potentials be devel- 
oped properly and made available for 
all. Love of God and love of the breth- 
ren are the true preparation and disci- 
pline for life. 

—Bernarp C. Newman, D.D. 


When everything seems to be going 
dead wrong, take a good look and see 
if you are not headed in the wrong di- 
rection. —ConsTructTion DIGEST. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Every man carries with him the 
the world in which he must live. 
—F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Productive capacity, and not the 
dead hand of government, is the only 
honest guarantor of whatever security is 
possible. —Francis ADAMS THURSLOW. 


This is success: To be able to carry 
money without spending it; to be able 
to bear an injustice without retaliating; 
to do one’s duty even when one is not 
watched; to keep on the job until it is 
finished; to accept criticism without let- 
ting it whip you. 

—ALEXANDER CO-OPERATOR. 


Let every word you speak be 
weighed upon the scales of discretion. 
—TuHE ATLANTIC Loc. 


A people, secure in their jobs, taking 
pride in their work, and sure of just 
recognition, will help our society grow 
to new heights. If all industry should 
adopt an incentive system the standard 
of living of all peoples would be quad- 
rupled; friction between labor and man- 
agement would disappear, and the sat- 
isfaction of all workers would. be 
greatly enhanced. —James F, Linco. 


Oppression is but another name for 
irresponsible power. —W. PINCKNEY. 


Steady, patient, persevering think- 
ing will generally surmount every ob- 
stacle in the search after truth. 

—EMMons. 


It is the bounty of nature that we 
live, but of philosophy, that we live 
well; which is, in truth, a greater bene- 
fit than life itself. —SENECA. 


Our distinctions do not lie in the 
places we occupy, but in the grace and 
dignity with which we fill them. 

—SimMs. 





Economic and military power can be 
developed under the spur of laws and 
appropriations. But moral power does 
not derive from any act of Congress, 
It depends on the relations of a 
to their.God. It is the churches to ‘which 
we must look to develop the resources 
for the great moral offensive that is re- 
quired to make human rights secure, 
and to win a just and lasting peace, 

—Joun Foster DULLEs. 


Sometimes we may learn more from 
a man’s errors, than from his virtues. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


Opposition always inflames the en- 
thusiast, never converts him. 
—SCHILLER. 


As long as men and nations are aware 
of their divine origin, that human be- 
ings are a reflection of the source of all 
life, then it follows that it is the behold- 
en duty of man to increase goddness, 
beauty, truth and peace in the world. 
But when men and nations deny the 
relationship of man to the divine, then 
the soil is fertile for the growth of ha- 
tred, injustice, strife and war. 

|| —JoserH ZEITLIN. 


The spirit of man is more important 
than mere physical strength, and the 
spiritual fiber of a nation than its 
wealth. §—Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


There is no problem of human nature 
which is insoluble—RaLpx J. BuNCHE. 


As land is improved by sowing it 
with various seeds so is the mind by 
exercising it with different studies. 

—PLiny. 


Whatever are the benefits of fortune, 
they yet require a palate fit to relish 
and taste them. —MONTAIGNE. 


The most difficult part of getting to 
the top of the ladder is getting through 
the crowd at the bottom.—ArcH Warp. 


Trust men and they will be true to 
you; treat them greatly and they will 
show themselves great. —EMERSON. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text. - 


Sent in by_T.B. Parsons, New 
Orleans, La. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven. 


—MatTrHew 5:16 














“"Your voice sounds wonderful, darling’’ 


ae the boy in Los Angeles says this to the 


girl in New York he’s saying something nice 


about us, too. For we, at Western Electric, make a 
great variety of the Bell telephone equipment that 


helps speed her voice to him so clearly, so naturally. 


Whether you talk from coast to coast, or just 


around the corner, your telephone gives you a lot 


of satisfaction for little money. Making good equip- 
ment, that makes this kind of service possible, is 
Western Electric’s job in the Bell System—has 
been for 67 years. ‘ 


e Bell scientists design, we produce and telephone 
company people operate the equipment—all of us 
working together with one aim: Good telephone 
service for you at the lowest possible cost. 

















LONGEST, HEAVIEST CAR IN ITS 
FIELD, with WIDEST TREAD 
the big car in the low-price field 


giving more riding-comfort, more 
road-steadiness and more safety. 




















CERTI-SAFE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


more outstanding than ever before 
with new Dubl-Life Rivetless brake 
linings that last up to twice as long. 
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CENTER-POINT STEERING 
giving maximum driving-ease . . . 
with minimum driver fatigue . .. and 
found elsewhere only on costlier cars. 

















VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


the extra efficient power plant with 
the valve-in-head design that's setting 


The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 


the trend for the automotive industry. 


This Emblem Gives You 


the “Buy Sign” for 


EXTRA VALUES 





at no extra cost! 





Let the Chevrolet symbol guide 
you to the extra values that mean 
so much to your driving satis- 
faction. See how you can enjoy 
fine-car styling .. . fine-car per- 
formance, comfort and safety... 
without paying a big-car price. 
See how you get extra values 
right down the line in the lowest 
priced line of all. Then choose 
Chevrolet for the most beautiful 
buy of all. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, 
General Motors Corporation, 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 















FISHER BODY 
STYLING AND COMFORT 
with smooth, graceful curves and 
new interior richness—exclusive ‘fo 
Chevrolet among all low-priced cars. 














CURVED WINDSHIELD 
with PANORAMIC VISIBILITY 
supplying all that extra vision which 


means extra safety in driving—an- 
other Chevrolet “exclusive” in its field, 

















FISHER UNISTEEL 
BODY CONSTRUCTION 
with steel welded to steel above, below 
and all around you for the highest de- 
gree of solidity, quietness and safety. 




















5-INCH WIDE-BASE WHEELS 
plus LOW-PRESSURE TIRES 


the widest rims in the low-price field— 


plus extra low-pressure tires—for 
greater stability and riding-comfort. 














EXTRA ECONOMICAL TO OWN 
—OPERATE—MAINTAIN 
and traditionally worth more when 


you trade; for Chevrolet is America's 
most wanted motor car—new or used! 











